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Hamlet’s Age. 


By Moy THOMAS. 


HE question of Hamlet’s age is not a mere text for the 
exercise of an idle ingenuity. It affects his relations to 
nearly all the other prominent personages of the play, and goes 
in more respects than one to the very foundation of the story. 
If a prince of the ripe age of thirty, with a strong hold, as King 
Claudius is aware, upon the affections of the Danish people, 
suffered himself to be ousted from his rights by a usurping “ king 
of shreds and patches,” while he went about lamenting the “cursed 
spite” that ever he was born to “set it right,” he can only be an 
object of contempt. 

My friend Mr. Edmund Routledge settles the question in a 
very simple fashion. He suppresses two-thirds of the evidence, 
and takes his stand, with much confident though doubtful asser- 
tion, upon the other third, For example: surely the following 
passage in the colloquy between Laertes and Ophelia has an 
important bearing on the point : 

** LAER. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute : 
No more. 
No more but so? 
Think it no more: 
For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 


The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now,” &c. 


This, be it observed, is strictly in accordance with Polonius’s 


** For Lord Hamlet, 
Believe so much in him, that he is young.” 
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It is, moreover, a passage, and a beautiful passage, of verse, 
not so easily to be tampered with by “gagging” as is the 
gossip of the “clowns,” as the gravediggers are called in the old 
editions. Its obvious and only possible meaning is, that neither 
the body nor the mind of the young Prince had yet attained its 
full development. So Horatio (act i. scene 1) proposes to 
impart the story of the Ghost’s appearance unto “young” Hamlet. 
Again, the King’s patronizing words, “Think of us as of a father ;” 
and the Queen’s, “ Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended,” 
are natural if addressed to a very young man, but wholly out of 
keeping with the supposition that he is a man of thirty. I will, 
for argument’s sake, grant that his “going back to school 
at Wittenberg,” together with his intimate friendships with 
other young students, may be explained, as Mr. Routledge 
suggests, by a practice of continuing at universities beyond the 
age which we ordinarily asséciate with university life ; but the 
language of his father’s ghost (surely an excellent witness), 
“ freeze thy young blood,” and “know, thou noble youth,” clearly 
negatives such a suggestion. When Hamlet meets Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, it is “by the consonancy of our youth” that he 
conjures them. Bear in mind that all these plain indications of a 
youthful Hamlet are strictly consonant with the old “ Hystorie” 
on which the play is known to have been founded, wherein the 
King, with perfect consistency, is represented as fearing that the 
young Prince, when once he has come to man’s estate, “will not 
long delay to avenge the death of his father.” Shakespeare, of 
course, may have deliberately determined to advance the age of 
his hero; but why should he do so, and, having done so, why 
should he permit young Laertes to describe him as one who had 
not yet attained to the full growth of man? Some one has said 
that} Hamlet’s soliloquies are beyond the mental capacity of a 
young man of twenty or twenty-one. To me they seem to indicate 
precisely the “damnéd vacillating state” of a youthful mind so 
beautifully described in Tennyson’s suppressed “ Confessions of a 
Second Rate Sensitive Mind.”* It is worth noting that the 


* [The poem quoted by Mr. Moy Thomas is so little known that jts pathetic conclusion 
may well be quoted here :— 5 
** Yet my God 
Whom call I idol? Let thy dove 
Shadow me over, and my sins 
Be unrememred, and thy love 
Enlighten me. Oh, teach me yet 
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latter remarkable poem was actually published before the poet 
was twenty-one. 

Not a hint of any of these things does my excellent but far too 
confident and dogmatic friend Mr. Routledge deign to give. The 
gravediggers’ “thirty” and “twenty-three ” years are nearly all 
the evidences he cares to look at, Yet granting that the text of 
the churchyard scene makes Hamlet thirty, it is at least equally 
certain that in many other parts of the play the text makes him 
much younger. As the two facts are irreconcilable, what we have 
to do is to choose between them, not by ignoring one, but by con- 
sidering their relative weight. 

I say nothing of “pluck me by the beard,” for surely a young 
man of twenty or twenty-one may have enough of beard to justify 
that expression. If not, it would be unimportant ; for this phrase 
is merely a figure of speech and current colloquialism. Clearly a 
man might be “led by the nose,” even though his nose had been 
shot away at the battle of Waterloo. Neither will I say any- 
thing about the “thirty dozen moons” in the play scene: for 
there is no evidence whatever that this phrase had any application 
to Hamlet’s mother. Her age is a different question. Whether 
forty-two or fifty-two, there is nothing to prevent her having a son 
just of age. As Mr. Routledge touches on this point, I will, how- 
ever, observe that if we suppose the Queen to be fifty-two, or more, 
her son’s “Pinch wanton on your cheek,” and other well-known allu- 
sions in the closet scene, not to speak of numerous indications of 
the mutually passionate character of her relations with her second 
husband, become ludicrous and absurd. I do not know what my 
friend Mr, Routledge’s notions of a “ matron ” are, or at what age 
he thinks that the “heyday of the blood” should begin to “ wait 
upon the judgment.” To most minds the antithesis between a 
“matron’s bones” and “flaming youth” would be perfectly 
natural if the lady is assumed to be forty-two ; absurd, if she was 
much older. The truth is that the criminal love of Gertrude and 
Claudius is an essential factor in the story. 

As regards her son’s age, there is absolutely nothing to support 


Somewhat before the heavy clod 
Weighs on me, and the busy fret 
Of that sharp-headed worm begins 
In the gross blackness underneath ! 
Oh, weary life! Oh, weary death ! 
Oh, spirit and heart made desolate! 
Oh, damned vacillating state !”] 
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Mr. Routledge’s view but the gravedigger’s talk ; and even the 
gravedigger bears testimony that Hamlet could not be so old as 
“young Fortinbras,” the “delicate and tender Prince,” unless the 
latter were a posthumous child ; for we learn from him that “ young 
Hamlet” was born on the day that his father overcame—that is, 
slew—the elder Fortinbras. ; 

Apart from the important bearings of these questions upon the 
case, what I contend is that if Hamlet’s age is a question be- 
tween the Ghost, Horatio, Polonius, and Laertes, on the one hand, 
and the gravedigger on the other, it is infinitely more probable 
that the gravedigger’s words are misreadings or “ gags,” than that 
these other respectable witnesses were mistaken. 

That Yorick’s skull is stated in the imperfect first edition of 
“ Hamlet ” (1603) to have lain in the earth not “twenty-three” but 
“a dozen yeare,” is quite certain. Mr. Routledge’s contradiction 
can only be explained by supposing that he has not the old 
quartos or any fac-simile at hand. There is no mention of any 
other skull between the words, “Looke you, here’s a scull hath 
bin here this dozen yeare,” and the question, “whose scull was 
this?” with the answer, “this was one Yoricke’s scull.” 

It is by no means unlikely that the corrupt and defective state 
of the manuscripts may have been the cause of these discrepan- 
cies. The folio as well as the quarto is from this or other 
causes disfigured by blunders and corruptions, to an extent far 
beyond what is generally believed. Professor Craik, in his inter- 
esting article in the North British Review for February 1854, 
estimates that the number of readings in Heminge and Condell’s 
folio which must be admitted to be clearly wrong, or in the 
highest degree suspicious, amount in the whole volume to “ about 
twenty thousand.” 

I am willing, nevertheless, to accept the suggestion that the 
references of the gravedigger were mere “gags” interpolated by 
representatives of the clowns in the playhouse copies. It is a 
curious and noteworthy fact, that we have something like proof 
of at least one such “gag” in this very scene. I refer to the 
gravedigger’s “Go, get thee to Vaughan, fetch me a stoup of 
liquor.” In the earlier quarto the words are: “Goe, get thee in 
and fetch me,” &c., without any mention of “Yaughan.” Who 
was “Yaughan”? The editors of Shakespeare threw no light till 
a correspondent of Notes and Queries, a few years ago, pointed out 
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that next to the Globe Theatre, at Bankside, there happened to 
be a notorious foreign ale-house keeper, whose name was “ Johan,” 
or Yohan. He is mentioned more than once in a comedy of 
Ben Jonson, and we may be quite sure that he was sufficiently 
well known to the “ groundlings” at the Globe to raise a roar of 
laughter when his establishment was referred to ; all the more so 
because the play concerned not Bankside in Elizabethan days 
but Denmark in the remote past. This absurd device for setting 
on “a quantity of barren spectators to laugh” appears, it will be 
observed, in the folio, for the purity of the text of which Heminge 
and Condell so mistakenly vouch. Can any one believe that it 
came from the hand that penned the instructions to the players? 
If not, shall our reverence for the text forbid us to reject two 
casual allusions bearing on Hamlet’s age which are contradicted 
by numerous other references, direct and indirect, and are incon- 
sistent both with the facts and the spirit of the story ? 


The Old French Stage. 


By HENRI VAN LAUN., 


HE “Annals of the French Stage”* should be interesting 

to Englishmen, for the dramatic authors of France have 

for many centuries been laid under contribution by dramatists 

of other nations, and, it is even whispered, have not ceased to do 
so at the present time. 

The first part of these “Annals” has just been published by 
Mr. Frederick Hawkins, and is pre-eminently a readable book, as 
amusing and interesting as a good novel, and, as this article is 
merely an attempt to give in an epitomized form the substance of 
these volumes without their charm of style or excellence of criti- 
cism, I trust that the readers of THE THEATRE will have recourse 
to the original work, and not be satisfied with this summary. 

The “Annals” go over much new ground, as far as England 
is concerned ; since, notwithstanding the light thrown of late 


* “ Annals of the French Stage from its Origin (A.D. 789) to the Death of Racine 
(A.D. 1699).” By Frederick Hawkins. 2 vols, London: Chapman & Hall. 4; 
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years on the development of French dramatic literature, “no 
attempt has yet been made in this country, at least on anything 
like. a comprehensive scale, to trace the rise and progress of the 
theatre in Paris.” These volumes partly redeem this deficiency ; 
all their statements have been carefully verified by the author, who 
also has inquired into opinions of questionable soundness, and 
even given an analysis of every important play he has criticized ; 
whilst quite as much prominence is given to dramatists and their 
literary efforts as to actors and their work. 

The French appear to have been a theatrical nation almost 
from the very dawn of their existence as an independent people. 
They attended in crowds the representations of mysteries and 
sacred dramas, and keenly appreciated the merits of the minstrels 
who wandered from town to town and visited many a feudal castle, 
everywhere singing their tuneful lays, and receiving substantial 
rewards from noble and commoner. Later on, the Trouvéres 
and Troubadours successively took up the lyre, the former to the 
north of the Loire, where the masculine Langue d’Oil had struck 
root, and the latter under the softer skies of the south, where the 
Langue d’Oc, a tongue resembling Italian rather than French, 
was spoken. 

The religious plays were sometimes acted in various churches, 
but generally on a stage specially erected for this purpose, and 
which had somewhat the shape of a gigantic child’s doll’s-house, or 
of a modern theatre, with the present stage peopled with spectators, 
and the dress circle and upper boxes for scenic representation, 
The uppermost story was supposed to be the celestial regions, 
where the Father sat in state, supported by personified virtues, 
such as Justice, Pity, Hope, and a choir of angels and archangels. 
There was also, generally, an organ, which, in later times, was 
replaced by an orchestra. Underneath Heaven, in what is now 
called the dress-circle, was the earth; and the present pit repre- 
sented the bottomless pit, where Satan and his imps played all 
the pranks which became their evil reputation, and writhed in 
impotent envy at every sign of a miracle above. There was, of 
course, a ladder to connect this tripartite scenic arrangement, 
which was much easier of descent than of ascent. Of all sacred 
dramas none was more generally acted than “The Mystery of 
the Passion,” and Mr. Hawkins says rightly : “It soon won the 
: heart of society at large. No incident of a play relating to the 
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life of the Redeemer could have become wearisome by repetition ; 
and the scene on Calvary, intensely realistic in treatment, was 
witnessed’ with an emotion which, softened as it may have been 
by the knowledge of his ultimate triumph, must have exceeded 
that aroused by any masterpiece of Greek tragedy among the 
frequenters of the marble theatre at Athens. Some parts of the 
Mystery may ‘now seem irreverent and perilously droll, but the 
sacredness of its subject and surroundings probably sufficed to 
check any tendency to mirth.” 

At a later period the histrionic art was no longer confined to 
ecclesiastics and to a certain class of scholars, endowed with 
leisure and culture. The artizans of the large towns took to 
following the stage as a means of increasing their incomes, even 
if they did not adopt it as an exclusive profession. At the close 
of the fourteenth century, the corporation or “Confrérie de la 
Passion,” as it was called, which seems to have laid by some 
money, built a theatre, on which it generally performed religious 
dramas ; but when, some time afterwards, theatrical companies, 
such as the “Enfants Sans-Souci” and the “Clercs de la 
Basoche,” who contented themselves with playing farces and 
soties, drew large crowds away from them, the “Confrérie” sought 
to bring them back by condescending to buffoonery and burlesque, 
and ended by coalescing with the “ Enfants Sans-Souci.” 

The theatre made great strides in France, and also played a 
notable part in cultivating the tastes of the people. The in- 
fluence was mutual, for if the French character was to be con- 
firmed and sharpened by the stage, it was from the national 
characteristics themselves that its peculiarities were in the first 
instance impressed upon it. There was not much in the drama 
preceding the Renaissance which clearly exhibited the speciali- 
ties of the French nation and its literary value ; but there was, 
at all events, enough to show the nature of what was to follow. 
There had not been sufficient time for the growth of that luxuriant 
genius which was to produce and inspire a Corneille, a Racine, 
and a Moliére, and. which eventually was to make France the 
home of the didactic drama, and of the comedy of manners, 
but the seed was sown from which the rich harvest was to be 
gathered. 

Only one play which preceded the Renaissance remains to be 
noticed—namely, the “ Farce de Pathelin,” of which the author is 
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unknown, and which Brueys and Palaprat remodelled and brought 
out again, with great success, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Pathelin, a lawyer, a literary descendant of “ Reynard 
the Fox,” and the ancestor of “ Mascarille and Scapin,” wants to 
cheat a certain draper, Guillaume Joceaume, out of some cloth, 
in order to make a present of it to his wife. In vain he tries to 
cajole the honest tradesman and praises the beauty of his wares ; 
the draper will give no credit; but at last the advocate invites 
him to come to his house to supper, and then our shopkeeper 
relents and gives up the cloth. He never sees his cloth again, 
nor receives any payment for it ; and when, some time afterwards, 
the draper recognizes in court Pathelin, as the advocate of a 
shepherd who had robbed him of some sheep, the poor fellow 
gets bewildered, loses the thread of his discourse, and mixes up 
the lost cloth with the lost sheep. The judge endeavours to keep 
on recalling him to the point, whilst the guilty shepherd, in 
answer to his master’s accusation, and following the advice of 
Pathelin, only bleats like a sheep ; so that finally the judge dis- 
misses the suit. When the advocate, however, asks his client for 
his fee, the too apt pupil only pays him with another bleating, and 
this is the moral of the farce. 

The development of the drama in France was synchronous with 
the development of song, and the Muse of tragedy and comedy 
walked step by step with the Muse of lyric poetry. The earliest 
plays of Jodelle were acted for the first time in the very years 
when Joachim du Bellay printed his “ Défense et Illustration de 
la langue frangaise,” and Ronsard the first edition of his poems. 
Etienne Jodelle was less than twenty years old when he began to 
write his “Cléopatre Captive,” and this tragedy was followed by 
“Didon” and “I’Eugéne,” a genuine comedy, of which an epi- 
curean abbé is the hero ; whilst Robert Garnier, who wrote a little 
later, showed great inventive force, and in his tragedies—imitated 
from Seneca, Sophocles, and Euripides—displayed at least the 
art of keeping up a dialogue. 

Many of the plays of that time were acted in the court-yards 
of palaces or mansions, and such yards were by no means badly 
suited for the representation of performances which aimed at 
literary merit more than at dramatic force. There would be room 
for the erection of a spacious stage, and for all the conveniences 
for a company of ambitious amateurs, who often had royalty and 
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the court among their spectators. On three sides of the spacious 
square the boxes were represented by the windows of the various 
stories, whence its occupants could enjoy the play at their ease. 
Luxury had made sufficient advance, by the middle of the sixteenth 
century, to enable persons of wealth and rank keenly to appreciate 
the pleasure of lounging for two or three hours, on a warm sum- 
mer’s day, on soft cushions, idly looking on at the exhibition of a 
well-written, well-acted comedy or tragedy, whilst, no doubt, there 
was painted scenery of a more or less picturesque kind on the 
stage, 

During the eighty years intervening between the beginning of 
Jodelle and that of Pierre Corneille, only a few names deserve to 
be mentioned, amongst which those of Hardi and Mairet are the 
most pre-eminent. The first “was more or less a disciple of the 
non-classical drama from the moment he took up his pen, and put 
his trust in action rather than narration ;” but finally “ merged the 
poet and the artist in the playwright.” Mairet’s tragedies, 
“Chriséide et Armand” and “La Silvie,’ were shaped after a 
more classical model, and his “ Sophonisbe ”—which is considered 
one of his best—is professedly written after the precepts of 
Aristotle. Jean Rotrou wrote some tragedies about the same 
time, and his “ Venceslas” is even now admired for its powerful 
diction. 

When Pierre Corneille appeared, France recognized the dramatist 
for whom it had been so patiently waiting. The age had been 
an age of licence, chiefly among those classes upon whom educa- 
tion and the neo-classical refinement had not yet exerted their 
influence. But Corneille amalgamated, as it were, the hetero- 
geneous audiences over whom his polished dramas cast their spell. 
He became the true creator of French dramatic art, and wrote a 
goodly number of tragedies and several comedies, of which one, 
“le Menteur,” still holds the stage. “Imaginative force, grandeur 
and piercing vigour of thought, unfailing grasp of character, a 
high appreciation of dramatic effect—all these qualities are largely 
present in his work. But,” continues Mr. Hawkins, “it is 
lamentable that such a man should have been won over to the 
side of the classicists, for his new faith, if not dissonant with his 
genius, certainly hampered him in his choice of materials, dimin- 
ished the breadth and force of his painting, and led him into more 
or less offensive improbability.” 
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What Corneille did for tragedy Molitre did for comedy. French 
nature was precisely fitted to produce and to enjoy the loftiest 
style of character-comedy, but unti! he made his appearance it had 
never been provided with what it required. This high style of 
comedy had to be intermixed with a good many farces to make 
it go down. Moliére placed on the stage nearly all human pas- 
sions which lend themselves to comedy or farce; his verse has 
none of the stiffness of the ordinary French rhyme, and, as well as 
prose, becomes in his hands a delightful medium for sparkling 
sallies, bitter sarcasms, and well-sustained and sprightly conversa- 
tion; his fools are never over witty, his buffoons too grotesque, 
his men of wit too anxious to display their smartness, his fine 
gentlemen too fond of immodest and ribald talk. The “Annals” 
also clearly show—and I believe this is the first time it has ever 
been essayed—the origin and progress of the hostile attitude of 
the French clergy towards the stage, and how the indignation 
aroused by the riteless burial of Moliére provided fresh fuel to the 
anti-clerical spirit which, later on, under the name of “ Voltairism,” 
tore down the Church at the Revolution. 

Racine, the rival of Corneille as a dramatist, and whose only 
comedy, “Les Plaideurs,” is still sometimes acted, is, above all, the 
painter of love, and to the delineation of that passion he sacrifices 
nearly everything, except, of course, in his two sacred dramas, 
“Athalie” and “Esther.” The upwelling of our emotions on behold- 
ing one of his tragedies is different from the storm.of feelings that 
sweeps over us when we witness one of Shakespeare’s plays; but 
Racine’s heroines, Hermione, Roxane, Bérénice, Eryphile, Phédre, 
stand out on his dramatic canvas, whilst his heroes are mere 
puppets, who allow themselves languidly to be worshipped, and the 
confidants and other secondary characters are lay figures, only fit to 
appear under a portico, and to listen to explanations, or give a cue 
to the principal characters. In order to understand Racine well, 
we must understand the age and court of Louis XIV., and this 
knowledge is made easy by Mr. Hawkins’ excellent work, ‘in 
which the plots of every comedy and tragedy of any note, and of 
no note at all, are faithfully delineated ; and not alone those of 
the “Grand Monarque,” but those from the very dawn of the 
French drama up to the death of Racine are carefully described. 
The amount of reading the author must have gone through before 
he sat down to compose these two volumes is something terrible 
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to think of, for there exists no other history of the French stage 
at once so exhaustive, trustworthy, and. readable. 

The last chapter of this admirable book is devoted to an 
imaginary visit to the Coméddie Frangaise on a certain winter's 
afternoon of the year 1697—1698, between three and four o’clock, 
or about an hour before the time fixed for the performance, 
whilst some fictitious personages discourse on their walk thither 
about the growth of public taste and the classical form it has 
adopted. “Crossing the Pont-Neuf, which now presents the appear- 
ance of a fair, they halt for a moment or two to see the hoary 
towers of the Louvre and the Palais de Justice in the radiance of 
cloudless sunset,” and arrive in the Rue des Foss¢s St. Ger- 
main, at the entrance of the theatre. The scene outside, the 
audience within, the privileged spectators on the stage, the finely 
painted scenery, the dresses of the period, and even the style of 
declamation of the actors, as well as the merits or demerits of the 
new tragedy are carefully portrayed. We are taken behind 
the scenes and mix with the brilliant throng of well-dressed men 
of rank, and gaily bedizened actors and actresses, in the foyer of 
the theatre, afterwards enjoy our supper at the Café Procope, 
a kind of Parisian Wills’s coffee-house, and on our way homewards 
converse about the attitude of the Church towards our amusement 
much more refined and healthier than many then in vogue. We 
are also introduced in the course of the evening to old Baron, 
Mdlles. Champmélé, Beaubourg, and other players, to the Abbé 
Brueys, Pradon, Regnard, Racine, Boileau, Campistron, and seve- 
ral other eminent men, whom we behold in our mind’s eye, as 
living, as discursive and as boisterous as people generally are when 
beholding a new piece. This delightful and well-written chapter 
forms a complete and perfect picture of a first night in 1698, and 
at the same time gives us a rapid glance at the history of the 
entire French stage. 

What greatly enhances the value of the book for students of dra- 
matic history, is a complete index, as well as an elaborate chron- 
ology, compiled from a variety of sources, of all dramas, comedies, 
and farces written in France, however unimportant they may have 
been, and of its authors as well, during the entire period to which 
these two volumes refer. It is by far the longest and most correct 
list yet brought out, and reflects great credit on its compiler. 


LRT 
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A Plea from Poppy Land. 


[To the author of ‘‘ A Midsummer Holiday.”] 


ING of our Poppy Land, my master, sing ! 
Sing of our summer fields in deathless rhyme ! 

Thou hast the harp, thou hast the voice to fling 

Its tune in triumph of recorded time ! 
Sing of our cliffs that overlook the sand ! 

Sing of our mother, the green-girdled sea ! 
Sing of the light that lingers on the land! 

Sing of the love that was and is to be! 


Oh! Master, sing of Love! thou hast the heart, 
For thou hast told of daytime and of death ! 
Thou hast shed tears for lovers that depart, 
Awaiting time that saith and gainsayeth. 
Sing of immortal Love! exhibiting 
Our rose-girt cottage shadowed by the mill. 
Go forth into our moonlight once, and sing 
Of Life, of Love, of God’s triumphant will ! 


Last year, 1883. 


CaS 


Mr. Irving’s Second American 


Tour. 


Boston, November 5. 


i hene great disadvantage of monthly letters from a strange 

country is that your impressions of yesterday make those 
of last month exceedingly dim. My mind is full of Boston—the 
Bostonians would be very much astonished if it were not—and it 
is hard to flog the memory for ideas about the places we have 
visited since I wrote from Canada’s London early in October. I 
have a vision of Hamilton, where Mr. Irving played “Louis XI.” 
for one night, and where it was impossible to go in and out of the 
theatre without having one’s elbow twitched by somebody who 
wanted an order, I remember, too, the strange array of equipages, 
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which served to illustrate the whole history of carriage-building 
from the earliest times, and also the crowd on the other side of 
the street, who stood amazed at the sight of so much luxury. And 
I remember very pleasantly the polite negro who took the checks 
at the door, and the little negro boy, his son, who took the coats, 
and the little negro girl, his daughter, who took the shawls, and 
the exceeding neatness and propriety of the whole family circle. 
It is too much the custom in this country to despise and even 
revile the coloured race, but I have seen the patience and gravity 
of Sambo severely tried, and have almost invariably found him 
intelligent and urbane. When a prominent member of Mr. 
Irving’s staff tried to lunch at Hamilton on devilled ham which 
consisted chiefly of cayenne pepper and capsicums, and drove him 
in agony from the room after the first mouthful, Sambo stood as 
solemn as a judge. But my chief recollection of Hamilton 
belongs to another phase of life. Taking a short stroll from the 
theatre, I came upon a shop where an auctioneer on a plank was 
in the last throe of parting with a “silver plated cruet-stand ” for 
90 cents. This agony over, he took up a small volume, and said, 
“Gentlemen, this is John Bunyan’s ‘Holy War.’ A most interest- 
ing work written by John Bunyan, and called ‘The Holy War.’ 
Any bid?” There was a dead silence. “What! No bid forthe 
‘Holy War!’ I’ve looked into it, and I’ll swear it was written 
by J. Bunyan.” Still nobody spoke. “See here,” said the 
auctioneer with a desperate effort. “It goes home to your con- 
sciences, I guess.” “Let's look at it,” remarked a vacuous youth 
timidly. He took hold of the book as if it were a hot cinder, 
and said, “Five cents.” “Take it!” shrieked the auctioneer. 
“ Gentlemen, this is a terrible business.” And he sat down and 
wiped his brow. This exhausts my memory of Hamilton. Stay ; 
it ought not to go unrecorded that some enterprising advertisers 
of.that town have invented the “Ellen Terry Stove” and the 
“Henry Irving Safe Cure.” Hamilton ought to be happy in being 
cured of all ailments by Mr. Irving and warmed by Miss Terry. 
Nor should travellers who propose to visit Hamilton be unprepared 
for the warning in one of the hotels: “Don’t blow out the gas.” 
This injunction is accompanied by elaborate directions to turn the 
tap at right angles with the pipe; but whether the visitors who 
have a habit of blowing out the gas would grasp the significance 
of right angles is a matter.for speculation. 
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*¢ If you would view Toronto aright, 
Go visit it by the electric light.” 


Such, with all respect to Melrose Abbey and Sir Walter Scott, 
is my chief impression of this Canadian city. So profuse is the 
electric light in Toronto, and indeed in every city in Canada and 
the United States, that you imagine that the great problem of 
cheapening the cost of this form of illumination must have been 
solved. I have seen the electric light in the smallest of shops 
and the shabbiest of by-ways. Yet the expense is admittedly 
three times that of gas, except in factories, where the steam power 
necessary for the generation of electricity is in ordinary use. I 
am told that the electric light in the American cities is a great 
moral agent, for it sheds such a radiance into the slums that 
crime and vice are afraid to show their heads. Be this as it may, 
the gain in picturesqueness by the use of this illumination is 
undeniable. America is the land of brilliant skies, and the effect 
of the electric lamps against the glorious tints of the early evening 
would alone suffice to impress Toronto ineffaceably in the memory 
of the stranger. 

There are some handsome public buildings in Toronto, notably 
Osgood Hall, the seat of justice, where I found a Bribery Com- 
mission in session. The court-rooms are for the most part airy, 
spacious, and well lighted, and compare very favourably with the 
old courts at Westminster. Some excellent pictures of departed 
legal worthies adorn thelob by walls, and, when the portraits of 
living luminaries come to be painted, no little interest should 
attach to those of two judges who sit in the same court, the one 
with a wooden arm and the other with a wooden leg. Here I met 
a well-informed citizen who talked politics, and told me, amongst 
other things, that Jamaica was anxious to form part of the Canadian 
Dominion. There is more trade between Canada and Jamaica, 
especially in sugar and fish, than between the island and any other 
part of the Empire ; so the suggestion of incorporating Jamaica 
with the larger colony, novel as it may seem to most people at 
home, is not extravagant. 

But all this is from the purpose of playing. Let me say 
without fear of dispute that Toronto gave Mr. Irving and Miss 
Terry a repetition of the hearty welcome they received in this city 
some months before. The greatest attraction here was “ Hamlet,” 
which was played to an overflowing audience. It was Friday 
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night, and Friday night is gallery night with an important and 
rather noisy section of the community who never visit the theatre 
except on Friday, and never sit anywhere but in the gallery. To 
sing songs which are not of Araby is the chief delight of these 
playgoers, and if the rest of the audience has any objection to the 
ditties, they must overmaster it as they may. The same repertory 
was played at Toronto as at Montreal, to the no small profit, 
material as well as intellectual, of many—if one may judge from 
the experience of a barber who shaved a member of the company 
on the last morning. He lingered over his work in an unusually 
loving manner, till the actor asked him whether the operation 
would take all day. “I should like to shave all of you all day,” 
said the barber in a burst of ecstasy. The secret of this excite- 
ment was that he had turned speculator, and made 120 dollars by 
retailing tickets. He had more reason to be satisfied with the 
drama than an eminent personage of whom an amusing story is 
told at Toronto. He was visiting a house where there were so 
many guests that, as he was a -late comer, there was no place for 
him to sleep in except a stage which was used for private thea- 
tricals. Here a bed was fixed, and the great man retired to 
rest surrounded by trophies of the mimic world. In the middle 
of the night the drop scene fell upon his feet, and the whole 
house was thrown into a commotion by his alarm. This, I 
believe, was the only occasion on which he performed in modern 
comedy. 

It was interesting to learn that, shortly before Mr. Irving’s 
arrival at Toronto, a German, who was advertized as a pupil of 
“the great English tragedian,” had given a lecture on “ Satan and 
the hosts of heaven falling into hell.” This was part of a religious 
service on Sunday evening ; but, after midnight, the entertainment 
lapsed into a foot-race between male and female pedestrians. I 
cannot give the name of Mr. Irving’s pupil, as it was modestly 
concealed ; but he ought to be heard of again. At any rate, I 
trust he is more popular in Canada than the English sparrow, 
against which a regular campaign is waged by the whole com- 
munity. It has been decided by the colonial ornithologists that 
the imported sparrow does infinite mischief by driving away native 
birds. Some attempt was made to thin the sparrow population 
by shooting ; but as the colonial marksmen could not hit the birds, 
this expedient was abandoned, and the sparrows showed a malicious 
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exultation by assembling in great numbers to watch the pigeon- 
shooting matches. It is proposed now to kill the invader by 
means of a steam fire-engine, and a committee of ‘ornithologists 
are willing to give the engine a trial. I have a conviction that 
the sparrow will be victorious, and that his tyranny will inflame 
that resentment which seems to burn in some colonfal breasts 
against Downing Street. 

Leaving Toronto, the Lyceum company journeyed to Buffalo by 
way of Niagara. There is much in Canadian scenery that reminds 
one of England, and the trees and meadows would often transport 
the imagination back to Kent, but for the tree stumps that dot 
the verdure, showing where the woodman has not spared that 
tree, and the fences, which are composed of stumps and roots, 
fantastically intertwined. 

All thought of other lands is dispelled, however, by the first 
sight of Niagara. None but itself can be its parallel. I have 
heard of people who have had a sense of disappointment in their 
first view of Niagara Falls. If grandeur of height is alone ex- 
pected, that disappointment may be natural enough. The Falls 
of Montmorenci are considerably higher than those of Niagara ; 
but the tremendous volume of water which pours over the ledges 
of the Horse-shoe Fall, twenty feet thick, the hillocks of foam far 
above the cataract which run an eternal race for the abyss, the 
surging chaos below, then the strange and sudden calm of the 
waters, which preserve a deadly stillness, till just beyond the 
bridge they spring forward again to the Rapids and the Whirl- 
pool—all these are marvels which no words can describe. The 
spot where Webb threw up his arm in his dying effort is a scene 
of the wildest turmoil. The waves seem possessed by a horrible 
frenzy, and it is incredible that Webb really believed that he 
could survive such an ordeal. But it is also a wonder that he got 
so far without being beaten into utter helplessness. Those who 
have never seen this dreadful torrent rushing through a chasm 
—which is made all the more weird by the solemn trees which 
descend to the brink, grim and silent spectators of the everlasting 
tumult of waters—can form any idea of the horror which fills the 
mind when one sees ‘this place, where a man gave his life for 
notoriety. Yet a little farther, where the sudden bend of the 
river and the meeting of many currents form the Whirlpool, there 
is a scene of tranquil beauty which contrasts strangely with the 
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turbulence of the Rapids. The philosopher who sits on a stone, 
and throws into the water bits of wood which the conflict of 
countless eddies keeps in one place till they are suddenly snatched 
away by the current, may construct some very edifying analogies 
of human life ; but the lesson of one man’s suicidal struggle with 


the forces of Nature is evidently lost upon the people whose 


business it is to trade on Niagara. They suppose that a visitor’s 
chief ambition is to be photographed with his “back to the 
Falls ;” and just where Webb was drowned you are confronted 
by a tag-rag tourist, who is simpering on a picture with one of 
the greatest marvels of the universe as a background to his folly. 
Worst of all is the use made of Webb’s name. You are invited 
to inspect “Mrs. Captain Webb’s Bazaar,” where the woman 
whose husband met a dreadful death is employed to sell photo- 
graphs of the tragic scene. There are many sad ways of making 
a living in our melancholy world, but this seems to me to overtop 
the infinite of shame. 

We found Buffalo alive with processions, bunting, and all the 
symbols of an Americanelection. Moreover, the city was full of 
Knights Templars, who marched and paraded day and night to 
beat of drum and squeak of fife. Music is not the strong 
point of popular demonstrations in this country. There is a 
terribly disproportionate amount of drumming, and one authority 
I have consulted tells me that during the war the people thought 
that drums were much more in keeping with a great national enter- 
prise than any other instrument. But another authority takes a 
less poetical view of the matter, and assures me that the expense of 
regular bands in the war was found unendurable. This may be 
so, but why the Americans should therefore reconcile themselves 
to the total absence of anything like tolerable music in their 
streets I do not know. Nor is the pictorial element very 
striking. As drums were thought serious during the war, I 
suppose that any uniforms, however unbecoming, are regarded 
as impressive ina procession, Perhaps an American would 
answer me and say that his countrymen care little for suits and 
trappings, and very much for the earnestness with which parades 
and processions are inspired. The Knights Templars were cer- 
tainly earnest for the most part, and seemed a fine body of men, 
although cocked hats and ostrich plumes looked strange on the 
majority of them; but there was not so much earnestness in the 
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political procession that some rational ideas of colour might not 
have improved their appearance. 

If there was any fear that Mr. Irving would not hold his own 
against the political distractions, it was set at rest by the experi- 
ence in Buffalo. Playgoers there have a fine appreciation of the 
higher drama, and Mr. Irving has never played to more responsive 
and appreciative audiences. One of the local critics indulged in 
a rhapsody from which I learned that the engagement of Mr.. 
Irving and Miss Terry had rung the knell of “ gibbery-gosh,” a 
phrase which was supposed to describe very much of the dramatic 
entertainment usually given in Buffalo. But there was one 
patriot who refused to bow the knee to the new idols. The ~ 
acting of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry might be very delightful to, 
those who were ready to “fawn on everything British,’ but they 
could not beguile him from his allegiance to everything American. 
Well, I am sufficiently unpatriotic to say that more admirably 
constructed theatres than those I have seen in America are not to 
be found at home. The Grand Opera vs at Buffalo is not an 
exceptionally good theatre for this couNtry. There are scores 
like it, and yet I wonder of how many theatres in England it 
can be said that the seats are comfortable, that you reach them 
with ease and leave them without confusion, that the ventilation is 
excellent, and the acoustics perfect. But American superiority in 
this sphere is intelligible when you consider that one of the. first 
buildings in a new town is a theatre, and that the people are the 
most ardent of playgoers except the French. The delight of 
Buffalo audiences with “The Merchant of Venice” and “ Louis 
XI.” was something to remember. 

It was originally intended that the company should visit Albany, 
but they went instead to the city which bears the ancient name 
of Syracuse. The journey was remarkable for the determined 
attempt of the conductor of the special train to heat the cars in 
spite of orders to the contrary. English people who travel in 
this country have a natural objection to be steamed. The 
American is not happy unless he is breathing, in his house, hotel, 
or car, the atmosphere of an oven. Sambo, whose sable counten- 
ance shines on you in the morning after a night journey by train, is 
particularly sensitive to cold, and will keep the heating apparatus 
at work even in summer, with the thermometer at eighty degrees 
in the shade. In the hotels you are nearly suffocated, and some- 
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times might’ just as comfortably eat your meals in a vapour bath. 
Athletic young America shivers in the slightest breeze; the 
employés at the theatres grumble terribly because steam is inter- 
dicted. during rehearsal. Men and women who are dried like 
mummies admit that the system may have its drawbacks, and are 
even heretical enough to adopt an open coal or wood fire, but the 
idea of banishing steam never occurs to them. 

The best compliment I can pay to Syracuse is that the 
memory of it sharpens one’s enjoyment of Boston. It possesses 
a boy who ought to become famous—a boy who waited on Mr. 
Irving in the hotel one afternoon, and took a chair. When asked 
if he felt tired, he guessed he did, and said he had been kept up 
by his duties most of the night. Mr. Irving politely inquired 
whether his energies were equal to the task of finding a waiter. 
The boy rose, and rested his elbow on the mantel-piece, while he 
surveyed the tragedian with that self-possession which the 
American boy has in an abnormal degree. We have met 
several remarkable boys, and nearly every member of the company 
has a story of their gifts. One youth was found on an elevator 
reading the Police News with a melancholy countenance. “ Any 
murders ?” asked the visitor. “Only one,” said the boy in a tone 
of deep dejection. “A man murdered his sweetheart; that’s 
all” And he looked as if life without many murders was not 
worth living. The American boy who jeers at a stranger in the 
street is also peculiar. An English actor was saluted one day 
with the exclamation, “Oh you huckleberry dude!” He did not 
know what this meant; but he gave the scoffer a slight cuff on 
the head as he passed. Instead of dancing wildly and uttering 
shrieks. of defiance, as a London lad would have done,: the 
American boy stood, with his hand on the affronted place, petrified 
with wonder that a miserable wanderer from worn-out Europe 
should have dared to strike a free-born American citizen. 

You may imagine that the prospect of spending three weeks 
in Boston after a course of three-nights, and one-night engage- 
ments and. long railway journeys, was balm to the spirits of Mr. 
Irving’s company. Boston is indeed a haven to the weary. There 
is a restfulness to eye and ear—a suggestion of a past deep 
enough to make present events only ripples on the surface. There 
are traditions and associations full of interest to every English- 
man ; and there are men whose wit and wisdom the world delights 
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to honour. I suppose there is no Briton so foolish as to be 


offended by the monument on Bunker Hill; but it is a little 
surprising to find that the hill is an exceedingly small eminence, 
and much more surprising to learn that the battle was actually 
fought on another small eminence hard by, called Breed’s Hill, 
now surmounted by a church. The mind goes back to the 
morning when the British garrison awoke to find that, under their 
very noses, a parcel of audacious Americans. had erected a redoubt. 
Out poured the red-coats to punish this temerity; but they 
found it one of the toughest tasks thay had ever undertaken. 
Again and again the attack was repelled, the cool precision of 
the American riflemen making fearful havoc amongst their foes. 
British valour and pertinacity at last prevailed, but at a terrible 
cost ; and as the Americans slowly and doggedly withdrew, they 
knew that the defeat was only less glorious than a victory ; for it 
had taught them that they could hold their own against the 
might of England. It is a curious illustration of the death of all 
resentment between the mother-country and her revolted colonies 
that the old State House in Boston is adorned with the lion and 
the unicorn fighting for the crown. This emblem of British 
majesty has been restored to its place in recent years on the 
ground of zsthetic fitness—despite the protests of a small party 
who thought that American independence was affronted by such 
‘a proposal. Another relic of the past is the old South Meeting- 
House, on which is still inscribed with startling distinctness, 
“ Desecrated by the British.” During the revolutionary war, the 
chapel was used as a stable by British officers; but as it is now 
an auction—or show-room, the desecration is likely to be perpetu- 
ated. From the top of the new State House we have a fine view 
of the harbour, where a band of daring colonists, disguised as 
Indians, boarded British ships and threw the cargoes of tea into 
the water. Well, we have had a kind of revenge for this outrage ; 
for tea-making in America to-day is a deed without a name—so 
unlike is the beverage to anything that is usually called tea else- 
where. Then there is the view from the Long Bridge over the 
Back Bay—a sheet of water which, not many years ago, covered 
the ground on which the best quarter of the city now stands. The 
stranger is expected to say that Boston from this point looks quite 
Venetian, and he does say it ; and is annoyed to find that some- 
body in one of Mr. Howells’ stories said it before him, and 
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that it is, in short, one of the commonplaces of life. There is a 
third view of Boston; and he is fortunate who can stand at Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s study-window and hear the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table expatiate on the beauty of the landscape as 
it appears in sharp outline on the marvellously clear atmosphere. 
Despite his seventy-five years, the “Autocrat” is still vigorous 
and alert, with vivacity sparkling in his eye and in his speech ; 
and it is good to listen while he tells the story of the Californian 
who, hearing that Dr. Holmes could see nine towns from his 
window, went home and wrote that the Doctor must have seen 
nine steeples. 

We have had the election frenzy at its full height during our 
stay in Boston. The procession business has dragged itself out 
at wearisome length. Of all the election squibs, only one has any 
pretension to be called a joke. Mrs. Belva Lockwood was the 
lady candidate for the Presidency: her daring enterprise has 
exercised the wits of all the humorists in the country. The chief 
idea of fun is to dress a number of boys in women’s nightdresses 
and nightcaps, and send them through the street, carrying bedroom 
candlesticks. The one gleam of real humour was the inscription 
on a transparency: “ Where is your Apollo, Belva dear?” All 
this excitement has distracted attention from the theatre, and yet 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry have drawn remarkbly good audiences. 
You will have heard before this of the extraordinary success of 
“The Merchant of Venice” matinée on Saturday last, when the 
Globe Theatre was thronged in every part, and the receipts 
showed a total of considerably more than £700. On the whole, 
the three weeks’ engagement has exceeded the most favourable 
anticipations, and when Mr. Irving returns here in February, he 
will probably have a greater triumph. Only a dramatic entertain- 
ment which had taken a strong hold on the popular imagination 
could have won such a large measure of success at such a season. 
It is also a marked proof of that love of the drama which animates 
the whole people. From the critics, Mr. Irving has received a 
renewed recognition of the service which his imagination and 
cultivated taste have rendered to the stage. All are agreed in 
praising the general treatment of “Twelfth Night,” which is the 
chief novelty of the present tour. With the audience the per- 
formance of this comedy the night before last was a complete 
success, and this is admitted in all the comments, There is a 
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curious difference of opinion about Mr. Irving’s Malvolio. In 
London, this impersonation was criticized by some as too serious, 
not to say tragic. Most of the Boston critics think it has just the 
requisite degree of seriousness combined with a very delicate 
comedy, but one of them roundly affirms that it is a “deliberate 
burlesque.” His reasons are: (1) that Mr. Irving wears a striped 
costume; (2) that in the scene in which Malvolio rebukes the 
revellers, the end of his nightcap is bobbed grotesquely up and 
down. Strange to say, the critic does not proceed to condemn 
the actor because (3) he wears yellow stockings, and because (4) 
he is cross-gartered. The only difference I perceive is that 
Shakespeare has deliberately burlesqued Malvolio by giving him 
the stockings and the garters, while Mr. Irving is responsible for 
the stripes and the bobbing nightcap. 

Miss Terry’s Viola has won enthusiastic appreciation, and in the 
general cast Mr. Wenman as Sir Toby, Mr. Norman Forbes as 
Sir Andrew, Mr. Johnson as the Clown, Miss Payne as Maria, 
and Miss Emery as Olivia have been much commended. Mr. 
Wenman’s Sir Toby is richly humorous, one particularly good 
point being the climax of the drinking scene, when Sir Toby and 
Sir Andrew agree (with an embrace) that it is too late to go to 
bed. Mr. Alexander plays the small part of Orsino very grace- 
fully, but it is in such characters as Bassanio and Némours that he 
has made his mark. His Bassanio especially is highly intelligent, 
refined and sympathetic, and his reading of Antonio’s letter is a 
fine illustration of simple and manly emotion. 

On the impression created by Mr. Irving I need not dwell. 
He has acted with even more than his old power and intensity in 
some of his best parts—notably as Hamlet, Louis XI., Shylock, 
Lesurques and Dubosc. Both Mr. Irving and Miss Terry have 
asserted all the supremacy they achieved in America before ; and 
so we begin to turn our faces towards New York with the 
pleasant thought that we shall revisit Boston when the icicles 
hang heavily on the trees, and the sleigh-bells tinkle merrily over 
the snow. 
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Tumbledown Dick. 


UMBLEDOWN DICK is dead— 
Dead as a herring, at last ! 

People had often said 

For many a long year past, 
That Tumbledown’s bosom-friend, Old Nick, 

Tho’ mindful of many other chaps, 

(Thro’ pressure of business below, perhaps !) 
Had forgotten Tumbledown Dick. 
But however that may be, 
Dead as a herring, at last, is he ; 

And the coroner’s jury, without much thinking, 
Arrived at a verdict easily : 

“ Death—from excessive drinking.” 


The sport of the town was he. 
How often the people would flock to see 
(Such folk you'll always find) 
Tumbledown Dick, with tottering feet, 
Reeling and tacking along the street, 
Like a ship against the wind! 
And the neighbours would nudge each other then : 
“‘There’s that old Dick drunk again ! 
And it’s not yet noon—he’s a sore bad lot, 
Tumbledown Dick—drunken sot !” 
But there was one, whose eyes would brim 
All over with tears of pity for him, 
To see him staggering so, 
And fallen so low: 
One, who would lend him a helping hand 
When he reeled on his feet, or he couldn’t stand— 
A friend in need—a regular brick ! ; 
Who would often say, with his eyes a-swim: 
“ How different once I remember him ! 
Poor old Tumbledown Dick !” 
In the years gone by, 
Tumbledown Dick was a sober man ; 
When Dick was dry, 
He would drain a dram from the water-can, 
Or drink a draught from the river that ran 
His farmhouse nigh, 
In the years gone by. 
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Polly was living in those bright times : 
And—up to his last—when the sweet church-chimes 
Carolled the birth of the dying hour, 
Old Dick would gaze at the grey church-tower, 
And say, “ I wouldn’t be living so 
If you were alive, who are lying low 
Under the green church sod, 
With baby upon your breast ! 
But you are lying at rest— 
Rest, that no sorrow can break, thank God! 
And there’s nothing for Dick to live for—now !” 
And he, who had lent him a helping hand 
When he reeled on his feet, or he couldn’t stand, 
Had often seen him, in sober hours, 
Planting a grave with simple flowers— 
Lovingly planting, in dainty plots, 
Pansies, and pinks, and forget-me-nots, 
When Dick was drunk, as people supposed, 
For the public-house was closed. 
And the neighbours oft, on the Sabbath day, 
Would wonder to find the grave so trim: 
And would pause, and look at the flowers, and say, 
After their Christian prayer-and hymn: 
“Whoever it is, I’m sure it’s not 
Tumbledown Dick—drunken sot! ” 


But all is over and ended now: 
And the flowers he set on the grave of Poll 
Are growing still—where ¢hey sleep below, 
Polly, and Baby, and Dick, and all! 
And the neighbours say that it should not be: 
That a man who has lived a life as he 
Should sleep alone, in some unblest place : 
But he who had lent him the helping hand, 
When he reeled on his feet, or he couldn’t stand, 
Had more of the spirit of Christian grace : 
For he held that Dick had a good true heart, 
And that heaven plays a pitying part 
To those who are tried, be they dead or quick : 
And if only because he set those flowers 
On Polly’s grave, in his sober hours, 
There’s a berth in heaven for Tumbledown Dick ! 
SAMUEL K. Cowan, M.A. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


“THE GRAND MOGUL.” 


A Comic Opera, in Three Acts, composed by Epmonp Aupran ; the English version, 
after Cuivot and Duru, by H. B. Farnie. 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre on Monday, November 17, 1884. 


Ayala... ... sw. MR. FREDERICK LESLIE. Djemma ... ... ... Miss FLORENCE St, JOHN, 

Prince Mignapour... Mr, Henry Bracy. Sara ... 1... se. «+ Miss FAREBROTHER, 

The Capitaine Orissa... ... ... «. Miss CLARA GRAHAM. 
Coquelouche ... Mr. Frank Wyatt. Patchouli ... ... ... Miss Roséz HEATH. 

Jugginsee-Lal... ... MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS, Bengaline... ... ... Mo ue. BertTHE Latour, 


VERYBODY who is anybody, as well as unnumbered nobodies, will 
certainly visit the Comedy Theatre in the course of the coming six 
or seven weeks, in order to see Miss Florence St. John tie one juvenile 
boa-constrictor round her neck and another round her right arm, after 
having allowed a white mouse to scuttle up and down that shapely member 
whilst she addresses the restless little creature in song upon the congenial 
subject of toasted cheese. These performances—which seemed to me 
more appropriate to a penny booth in a country fair than to the stage of a 
London theatre—constitute thé chief (I had all but written the only) 
“situations” of the new operetta produced by Mr. Farnie at the pretty 
little house in Panton Street on the 17th ult. ; and gave the “ creeps,” I 
have reason to believe, to the majority of the persons present on that occa- 
sion. For my part, I consider live mice highly objectionable accessories 
to the lyric drama, and take the same view of serpents that Artemus Ward 
took of Indians, whom he pronounced to be “ pizen, wherever met.” By 
introducing “ vermin and swarmers,” to borrow a particularly happy phrase 
from the Pecksniffian vocabulary, into the action of comic opera, Mr. Farnie 
has opened up a wide field of realistic enterprise to managers and libret- 
tists, and encourages us to look forward to pieces in which the Industrious 
Fleas will have a scene to themselves, or the robust tenor will apply real 
leeches to the nape of the leading lady’s neck, with words and music to 
suit. The quaint humours of the scorpion, or the tractability of the centi- 
pede, cannot but recommend themselves to an author whose ambition it 
obviously is to make audiences shudder ; and if he can succeed in inducing 
any prima donna to overcome her natural horror of the black beetle, there 
is plenty of good strong sensational “business” to be got out of that 
household familiar—say, in a domestic scene of literally “thrilling” in- 
terest performed to a ¢vemo/o accompaniment on the strings. — 

Seriously, it is scarcely fair to a civilized audience to subject it to the 
distressful anxiety suggested by the exhibition of a handsome woman—or 
of any woman, for that matter—wearing a powerful serpent coiled round 
her throat, and feigning to lavish caresses on its hideous head. To many 
spectators of both sexes who attended the premiére of “The Great Mogul,” 
it was inexpressibly painful to watch Miss St. John as she, from time to 
time, hindered her ghastly necklace from completing its third coil—all that 
was wanted to endow it with constrictive force enough to strangle her with 
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one quick contraction of its folds—and to observe how keenly Mr. Leslie 
and Miss Farebrother were on the gui vive to tear the loathsome reptile 
from her bosom should it exhibit any symptoms of dangerous liveliness. 
I do not doubt that the serpents are duly drugged before each performance, 
or that every other necessary precaution is taken to obviate the possibility 
of an accident. But, like those around me, I could not help feeling that 
the least negligence on ‘the part of some ignorant understrapper might 
result in an appalling calamity. After all, people go to the theatre to be 
amused ; not to sit quaking, with their hearts in their mouths, for several 
consecutive minutes. The stage-management of the Comedy Theatre’ 
would do well to send its boa-constrictors to their proper dwelling-place, 
the Zoological Gardens, and to provide Miss St. John with a brace of 
mechanical serpents from the Lowther Arcade; they would be much 
funnier, and therefore more suitable to a comic-opera “situation” than 
the original article, for which many people entertain unconquerable disgust 
and horror. 

Of “ The Great Mogul,” so far as its music and words are concerned, 
the less said the better. I have been told that M. Audran has written 
several entirely new numbers for the English version of this operetta. It 
is a pity that he should have given himself so much trouble to so little 
purpose. There is not a spontaneous or unaffected melody in the whole 
work, which is an ingenious product of manufacture, and nothing more. 
Probably M. Audran “shot his bolt” when he composed “La Mascotte,” 
the prettiest and cleverest operetta of the post-Offenbachian period, and 
has no more arrows left in his quiver. Mr. Farnie, too, has displayed 
something less than his wonted smartness and vivacity in the libretto of 
“The Great Mogul,” which contains more saddening absurdities than 
exhilarating jokes. In writing the part of the bookmaking Vizier, Juggin- 
see-Lal, he seems to have struck a rich vein of tiresomeness, and to have 
worked it out with an industry worthy of a better cause. 

Seldom has a dull work of minute intrinsic value been so well mounted 
and performed as “ The Great Mogul.” With its musical interpretation— 
instrumental and vocal—there is really no fault to find. Miss St. John 
and Messrs. Roberts, Wyatt, and Leslie did their utmost—which is a good 
deal—to give feathery lightness to leaden parts. Mr. Wyatt’s French 
accent teems with surprises ; but he is delightfully debonnair and sprightly 
as the French Envoy, Captain Coquelouche, and his pantomime is irre- 
sistibly funny. So is that of Mr. Roberts, whose make-up, moreover, 
constitutes the chief hit of the evening’s entertainment. His rdle is utterly 
unworthy of his talents: that he makes the most of it, goes without say- 
ing. As the Travelling Showman, Ayala, Mr. Leslie presents a highly 
picturesque appearance; his acting is intelligent and spirited; he sings 
pleasantly and likea musician. Miss St. John’s impersonation of Djemma, 
the frank, vulgar, English girl, who has gone into the snake-charming 
business “all for love,” was simply admirable. Paris and Vienna may be 
searched in vain for as clever and fascinating a prima donna d’operetta as 
she. It is to be regretted that so excellent a vocalist should have had such 
poor stuff assigned to her as M. Audran’s songs. Miss Latour is a good 
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singer, and speaks her words with laudable distinctness; but I liked her 
better in the réle of Lydia (“ Colomba ”) when she was Mdile. Baldi, one of 
Carl Rosa’s most promising recruits in the light soprano line. Mr. Bracy’s 
sweet voice and unassuming style of singing were extremely effective ; his 
handsome person, however, was not set off to advantage—as it always 
deserves to be—by two curiously ugly costumes. The excellence of the 
chorus-singing at the minor London theatres nowadays never fails to 
astonish and delight me. It is unequalled in the opera-houses of German 
capitals with far greater pretensions to “ musicality ” than London ventures 
to take credit for. The vocal ensembles at the Comedy, for instance, are 
simply irreproachable. A word of hearty praise is also due to Herr Van 
Biene and his well-trained orchestra. Pretty girls and tasteful dresses 
will always prove an attraction to the theatre-going public. The Comedy is 
uncommonly well provided in both these respects. Indeed, it possesses in 
abundance all the elements that, judiciously combined, ensure success, 
save one—a good piece. 


More than a month has elapsed since the London autumn musical 
season set in with a vigour that has been steadily maintained up to the 
present date. As far as the elect public of virtwosi and dilettanti is con- 
cerned, it may be said to have opened with Herr Richter’s brief series of 
orchestral concerts, now a firmly-established metropolitan institution. It 
is rather late in the day to deal critically with these admirable entertain- 
ments ; but a few observations in relation to their more salient features 
may not be out of place in this unavoidably tardy record of past musical 
events. The series was not so remarkable for its production of novelties 
as for the inimitable excellence of its performances. Herr Richter once 
more went through his répertoire of Wagnerian excerpts and arrangements 
for the concert-room (with one interesting addition, which, by-the-way, fell 
flat, simply because it was unfamiliar to the audience and puzzled them, 
just as the “ Tristan and Isolde” arrangement did upon the occasion of 
its first performance by the Richter orchestra), and the enthusiastic plaudits 
they elicited left no doubt in my mind as to the reality and firmness of the 
hold they have taken upon music-lovers of all classes in this country. 
Some of my fellow-critics have repeatedly taken exception to the persist- 
ence with which Herr Richter, season after season, reproduces these items 
of his Wagnerian menu. This seems to me, I confess, hardly fair towards 
the works in question or the eminent conductor to whom, nearly as much 
as to their intrinsic merits, they owe their unquestionable popularity in 
London. It is not denied by any musician of taste and judgment that 
these orchestral and vocal selections from the late Richard Wagner's operas 
are beautiful in themselves ; and it is generally admitted, even by out-and- 
out Wagnerites, that, to be duly appreciated, they must be frequently heard. 
Owing to the extraordinary complexity of Wagner’s orchestral methods and 
mechanism, this is undoubtedly the case ; wherefore Herr Richter is signally 
and especially entitled to our gratitude for that, by repeating them over and 
over again, he has enabled us to become sufficiently familiar with them to 
listen to them with genuine enjoyment, unalloyed by that perplexity which 
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unacquaintance with their details cannot fail to produce in the average 
musical amateur. The proof of the pudding, moreover, is in the eating. 
Herr Richter’s concerts, at first chiefly supported by the German colony 
here, now draw large and ever-increasing English audiences; and each 
successive reproduction of the works above alluded to is greeted with 
warmer and more demonstrative enthusiasm. If the London musical 
public likes Wagnerian selections, and crowds St. James’s Hall to hear 
them again and again whenever it has the chance to do so, why should 
critics grumble? Herr Richter is careful to provide them, as well as his 
paying clients, with entertainment to their taste. The second parts of his 
three autumn concerts this year, for instance, consisted of symphonies 
respectively by Schubert, Brahms, and Beethoven (the finest performance 
of the Choral Symphony, I may observe, ever heard by me in this country, 
the choruses having, miradile dictu, been truthful in their intonation 
throughout the tremendous task assigned to them), no less unexceptionably 
rendered than had been the compositions erroneously supposed to be Hans 
Richter’s especial favourites. If the pleasure they gave to their auditors, 
however, may be appraised by the loudness and duration of the applause 
they called forth, no one present can hesitate to acknowledge that a large 
balance of public gratification must be placed to the credit of the Wagnerian 
adaptations. The chief novelty of the series] was an arrangement—by 
Herr Richter, but containing no bar of music not exclusively of Wagner’s 
composition—of motivi descriptive of Siegfried’s life and death-story. It 
was beautifully played, but somewhat coldly received, for the reason to 
which I have already called attention. A less important novelty—one of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies well known to English pianists—obtained a 
welcome so vehement as to amount to a re-demand; with which the 
Kapellmeister, however, very properly declined to comply. I cannot pass 
over in silence Mr. Edward Lloyd’s magnificent rendering of the Probe- 
und-Preislieder from the “ Meistersinger.” No German tenor within my 
remembrance—and I have heard them all, except Heinrich Boetel—has 
sung these noble songs as finely as did our gifted countryman at the 
Third Richter Concert. It is sad to think that Richard Wagner should 
have never experienced the supreme happiness of hearing “Am stillen 
Herd” and “So rief der Lenz” as they were delivered by Mr. Lloyd on 
the rrth of last month. ‘Tenors were the dead Master’s greatest executant 
grievance. Those adequately endowed with voice, like Winkelmann and 
Gudehus, were poor actors ; whilst the finest dramatic impersonator of his 
heroes, Albert Niemann, was as distressing to listen to as he was delightful 
to contemplate. What an unutterable joy to Wagner would have been such 
a voice and such singing as those of Mr. Lloyd ! 


Another prominent musical event of the past month—the production of 
a clipped and pruned version of “ Parsifal,” at the Albert Hall, by a Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Barnby—may be mercifully described 
as an interesting failure. It could not be otherwise ; for the chief elements 
of a possible success were lacking to it. Of all Wagner’s operas, “ Parsifal” 
is the most essentially dependent upon scenery, costumes and action for 
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the effects intended to be produced by its composer. Moreover, it is no 
less minutely descriptive and diffusively narrative than “Tristan and 
Isolde,” or any member of the Tetralogy. To understand its meaning the 
ear must be able to follow all its instrumental involutions, and to seize its 
most delicate tricks of transition and theme-combination without incurring 
any painful physical strain, such as that which, owing to the preposterous 
size of the concert-room and consequent inability of the orchestra to make 
itself heard, was suffered by the Albert Hall audience throughout the per- 
formance of “ Parsifal” in that building. All the gloom and more than 
the normal mystery of the opera were dimly and lugubriously set forth, but 
none of the episodical brightness, the subtle phrasing, the kaleidoscopic 
tone-painting of the orchestration. There was a vast deal of vague instru- 
mental moaning, supplemented from time to time by unintelligible vocal 
utterances that, for any instructive significance they had—as far as the 
listener was concerned—might have been delivered by the soloists 4 propos 
of the differential calculus or the Fourth Dimension of Space. The public, 
thousands strong, which manifestly came eager to be interested and pleased, 
fell rapidly under the ban of unutterable boredom, and began to seek 
“surcease of sorrow” outside the Hall at the close of Act ii. Through- 
out the ensuing act the exodus continued without intermission, so that the 
closing scene, which teems with marvels of beautiful ingenuity in the shape of 
theme combinations, was performed to many ghastly rows of empty benches 
and a sparse sprinkling of patient and long-suffering Wagnerites. A more 
depressing spectacle has seldom been witnessed within the walls of a 
building which has been the scene of innumerable musical catastrophes, 
due to its own irremediable monstrosity. ‘The Albert Hall ought to be 
made over to Mr. Sanger or Herr Hengler. It is fit for nothing but a 
circus ; least of all to the production of orchestral works like “ Parsifal,” 
which are “ caviare to the general” when performed in theatres acoustically 
irreproachable, and cannot be relished even by those who are well ac- 
quainted with them unless they are rendered with exceptional distinctness. 
As for the performance itself, it is but justice to all the executants, as well 
as to the painstaking conductor, to say that everybody did his and her 
very best ; but they were terribly handicapped. Fraeulein Malten, whom 
Nature has endowed with a voice of amazing power, but not with the 
faculty of singing in tune, contrived to make herself audible in the boxes 
now and then—very rarely in the middle of the note, but that did not so 
much matter in the music written for Kundry, as the difference of effect 
produced by a wrong note instead of a right one anywhere in that part 
is so unimportant as to be scarcely worth mentioning. Herr Gudehus 
seemed to be risking his life in the endeavour to obtain a hearing; but a 
high-pitched bleat, now and anon, was all that betrayed his presence to 
the ear. The “cuts,” for the most part, were judicious enough; but the 
elimination of Klingsor—though, like all Wagner’s villains, he is a dreadful 
nuisance, by reason of the ugly, long-winded stuff he has to sing, or rather, 
declaim—stultified the story, much as the suppression of Claudius would 
affect the plot of “‘ Hamlet.” On the whole, the presentment of Wagner’s 
last “ tone-stage-festival-play ” was eminently unsatisfactory, and calculated 
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to deal. “ Parsifal” a heavy, if not a fatal, blow, as far as. its popularity in 
this country is concerned. 


The space at my disposal in this magazine does not permit me to 
attempt any detailed criticism or even account of Mr. Mackenzie’s new 
oratorio, or sacred drama, ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon,” produced for the first 
time in London at St. James’s Hall on the 7th ult. It is, in many 
respects, the most important work of its class written by any living British 
composer, and establishes Mr. Mackenzie indefeasibly in the front rank 
of cotemporary musicians. The book, too, is an excellent one—unusually 
bright and lively for a compilation of extracts from the Bible—and reflect- 
ing great credit on the good taste, sound judgment, and healthy dramatic 
instinct of my erudite friend, Joseph Bennett. Mr. Mackenzie deals 
largely in Leit-motive throughout “The Rose of Sharon ;” but he does not 
‘twist them up into a confused tangle, like a clot of wriggling earth-worms 
in a bumpkin’s bait-box. It is always possible—even when he combines 
his. “ guiding-themes ”—to follow, Mr. Mackenzie’s intentions and under- 
stand his meaning; indeed, here and there, the pains he has taken to 
render himself intelligible to average musical apprehensions is made 
manifest somewhat too conspicuously. He resembles the majority of really 
eminent English composers in that his genius lies rather in the direction of 
oratorio than in that of opera. ‘‘The Rose of Sharon” is, ceteris paribus, 
a far finer work than,“ Colomba.” It is more spontaneous, although more 
learned; more melodious, although more symphonic ; far lighter and more 
amusing, although dealing with a sacred instead of a secular story. 
“Colomba,” despite its many shining merits, was ponderous and dull in 
parts ; it did not appeal to the sympathies—musically, I mean, of course— 
of the great general public, to which opera is a recreation comme une axtre; 
and therefore failed to hold the stage, although excellently performed by 
the Carl Rosa Company. Now, “The Rose of Sharon,” whilst amply 
fulfilling the traditions of oratorio with respect to numerous and elaborate 
choruses, contrapuntal treatment, fugal episodes, &c., &c., is nowhere down- 
right heavy, and often agreeably lively. It contains excellent ballet-music, 
processional and military marches, calm idylls and passionate strains of 
love ; each good of its kind, some altogether admirable. The “ Vineyard- 
theme,” “ Sulamite-theme,” “Solomon-theme,” and ‘ Slumber-theme” are 
honest melodic phrases, easy of recognition whenever they crop up in the 
midst of complex instrumentation. As performed at St. James’s Hall, the 
oratorio is too long; a few judicious excisions, such as its composer, I 
doubt not, will see fit to subject it to, will impart to it the compactness it 
at present lacks. As for the performance above alluded to, it left much to 
be desired. The chorus-singers—perhaps the most important element in 
the work—were unsteady and ineffective in the more delicate parts of their 
mission. Where noise was the chief desideratum, they did fairly well. 
Those who heard them at the previous Friday’s rehearsal expected better 
things from them, and were correspondingly disappointed. Miss Nevada 
has not voice enough to cope with a large orchestra or fill a big room; 
moreover, her intonation is far from irreproachable. Why she was engaged 
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when such a pure, tuneful singer as Mary Davies was available, I am ata 
loss to conjecture. Mr. Lloyd, as usual, sang superbly; Mr. Santley was 
not in voice; Miss Wilson and Mr. Thorndike rendered their respective 
parts in a highly intelligent and effective manner. In conclusion, I may 
record my conviction that “The Rose of Sharon” is destined to occupy a 
foremost place in the ranks of those musical compositions which—to a great 
extent because of their Scriptural literary backbone—are so dear to the 
respectable classes in this country. Its music is beautiful; its story is 
amatory as well as religious ; a long and prosperous career is before it. 


Madame Minnie Hauk—more generally known by her maiden name 
than by that of her husband, the eminent African explorer, Ernst von 
Hesse-Wartegg—returned to England at the commencement of last month, 
to fulfil a long list of metropolitan and provincial engagements, having 
concluded her great Transatlantic tour, in the course of which she gave 
more than a hundred concerts in different parts of the States, and added 
very considerably to the handsome fortune she has earned as a dramatic 
and lyric singer. This accomplished artist’s voice has not suffered in any 
respect from the changeful American climate, of which so many vocalists 
have had to complain ; it is as bright, mellow, and elastic as ever ; and, 

- since Madame de Wartegg’s arrjval in London, has proved capable of 
filling the Albert Hall itself, crowded as was that enormous concert-room 
on the occasion of Mr. George Watt's November matinée. I understand 
that the first of living Carmens will reappear next season in that and other 
favourite ré/es, before the audiences of whichsoever opera house the never- 
to-be-discouraged Colonel Mapleson may open for the fulfilment of his 
new impresa. Let us hope that he will revive Goetz’s clever comic opera 
“ The Taming of the Shrew,” in order that London may again hear Minnie 
Hauk in one of her most successful “creations.” In. Germany, where 
“ Der Widerspaenstigen Zaehmung” is a Repertoire Stueck in every State 
opera house, and always to be counted upon as an attraction of the first 
order, the American prima donna is unanimously admitted to be the best 
Katharine of the day ; and English opera-goers have assuredly not forgotten 
the brilliant vocalization and fiery humour she displayed throughout her im- 
personation of that part in the English version of Goetz’s masterpiece 
produced here a few years ago by Mr. Carl Rosa. I have often wondered 
why another charming opera in which Minnie Hauk achieved great honour 
and glory at Berlin—“ Le Roi l’a dit,” by Délibes—has not been made 
known to the English public. It teems with pretty, taking things, as a 
comic opera should ; not with dismal anthems and penitential psalms, like 
a recent novelty, professing to belong to that category of the lyric drama. 
For my part, I frankly confess that I should rejoice at a revival of a few 
such works as “Le Domino Noir,” “Les Diamans de la Couronne,” 
“L/Elisir d’Amore” and ‘*Don Pasquale,” with such a singer and actress 
as Minnie Hauk to fill the “‘ first lady” parts. If we cannot get new operas 
that will draw crowded houses, however thickly their casts may be studded 
with stars, why should we not hark hack to the old ones, which were funny 

as well as melodious, and, asa rule, far more intelligently and considerately 
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written for the voice than are their successors of the present day? One such 
innovation as “ Le Roi I’a dit” would, I feel convinced, be far more wel- 
come to British music-lovers than a score of such lugubrious, blood- 
boultered “ tone-dramas ” as “‘ Gioconda,” “ Il Demonio,” “Il Rinnegato” 
and “ Savonarola,” or even “Tristan and Isolde,” not to speak of so 
ghastly a practical joke as the oratorio—I beg Dr. Stanford’s pardon, the 
“comic opera”—played upon us last season by an impresario who ought 
to have known better ; but who, I am glad to say, “repenteth him of the 
evil,” and has solemnly promised not to sin again—in that direction, at 
least. . 


Wn. Beatty-KInGsTon. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP.” 


An Original Play, in Three Acts, by Bronson Howarp. Produced at the 
Court Theatre, on Thursday, November 6, 1884. 





Douglas Winthrop ., Mr. H. B. Conway. Mrs. Douglas Winthrop... Miss Marion Terry. 
IN Sh ose. ew: ‘ene Rr. H. Reeves Situ, Mrs. Winthrop... ...... Miss Lyp1a Foote. 
Dick Chetwyn .., «.. Mr. Freperick Kerr. Edith ... ... ... ... o« Muss NorreEys. 
Buxton Scott... ... «. Mr. ARTHUR CEGIL. Mrs. Dick Chetwyn.., ... Mrs. Joun Woop. 
JOR ice, cco cee cee: ore MER. WHITMORE, | 


[The play was first acted, for the purpose of securing theJEnglish copyright, at the Marylebone Theatre, 
on September 21, 1882. It was then in four acts. ihe cast was as follows :—Douglas Winthrop, Mr. 
Duncan Campbell ; Herbert, Mr. George Delaforce ; Buxton Scott, Mr. J.G. Johnson; Mrs. Douglas 
Winthrop, Miss Oliph Webb; Mrs. Winthrop, Mrs. Brunton; Edith, Miss Jennie Gwynne ; and Mrs. 
Dick Chetwyn, Miss Laura Sedgwick. The Doctor, then played by Mr, E. S. Vincent, is now omitted 
from the play, and the part of Dick Chetwyn was not in the original. 


HE sincerest compliment that has as yet been paid to Mr. Bronson 
Howard's graceful and clever little play is the scornful treatment it has 
received at the hands of the public-house critics. The young gentlemen 
who, half soddened with whisky-and-water, over-stimulated, sleepy and 
vicious, condescend occasionally to witness a play and discuss their silly 
comments on it afterwards are pleased to think that ‘‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop” 
is too tasteless for their jaded palates. Thank goodness itis. It would be 
a sad thing for the stage if it were wholly under the influence of those whose 
manner and conversation do not rise to even the decency of the tap-room. 
It would be ill for the theatre at large if the tipsy gang that has turned 
many of our playhouses into Brummagem free-and-easies, and has vulgar- 
ized the very atmosphere of the theatres with their offensive familiarities 
and inane jests, were to have it all their own way. Let these go where they 
are pleased and amused, by all means. They can have their pleasure : do 
not let them deny their brethren a little innocent amusement occasionally. 
The world is wide enough, in all conscience, and London is amply stocked 
with theatres, so, at any rate, let the visitors to the Court Theatre be 
spared the infliction of a not very desirable society. Mr. Bronson Howard, 
like his predecessor, Mr. Robertson, possesses the valuable faculty of 
throwing a singular charm around the simplest of stories. The matter of 
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Robertson was altogether subordinate to his manner. It is the same with 
Mr. Bronson Howard. In the old days no one seemed to care much 
about the actual plot of “ Caste,” or “ Ours,” or “School.” Familiar as the 
plays are, few could, off-hand, tell the story of any of them. But, for all 
that, we remember the individuals who appeared on the scene: old Eccles 
and his strange household, Polly and Esther, Hawtree and George D’Alroy, 
Chodd and Angus McAlister,Lord Beaufoy and Naomi Tighe, all are present 
to the memory when the tales with which they are connected are forgotten. 
The merest thread of incident binds together and unites the delightful 
people introduced to us by Mr. Bronson Howard. It is immaterial to us 
if Mrs. Winthrop makes it up or not with her husband, or if the secret of 
this silly quarrel is explained. It is a storm in a tea-cup. One word of 
explanation would arrange a somewhat exaggerated difficulty. We cannot 
altogether reconcile us to the fact of so serious an estrangement arising 
from such trivial causes, but, for all that, we have been introduced to dear 
old Mrs. Winthrop, to mournful, young Mrs. Winthrop, to the earnest but 
strangely misrepresented husband, to the cheery old family lawyer, to the 
blind girl, artless in her innocence, to that wonderfully amusing Mrs. Dick 
Chetwyn, and we feel, when all is said and done, that we know them better 
than any of the characters in hundreds of stronger and more violent plays. 

The Laureate’s lyric, “ As through the fields at eve we went,” possibly 
gave Mr. Howard the idea of his play: he has treated it in the same 
simple fashion. The lovers fall out—they know not why—and they kiss again 
with tears. A favourite child dies, the estrangement becomes more acute, 
but in an instant sunshine peeps from the clouds, the rain-drops glisten on 
the home flowers, and all is well again. This is a favourite theme for 
French dramatists. Husband and wife fall out, they are obstinate, and no 
one can reconcile them ; they are on the eve of separation, when suddenly 
the sad woman finds in an old drawer a baby’s sock, or a forgotten toy— 
something to remind her of the past—whereupon she bursts out crying, and 
the tears are the bond of union. There is nothing very new in Mr. How- 
ard’s play except its treatment. Very few can write such good dialogue 
as Mr. Bronson Howard, with its unaffected sentiment and its delicate 
wit. The acting to be found in this play is throughout admirable; 
indeed, there is not one part that is inefficiently rendered. Miss Lydia 
Foote, after a long absence, returns to the stage to take up a line of 
character in which she is likely to have no rival. She appears as the elder 
Mrs. Winthrop, one of those soft-voiced, tender-hearted, sympathetic 
ladies whom to look at is to love. A more gentle and loveable creature 
the modern stage has not seen. Since Mrs. Kendal’s acting in “The 
Ladies’ Battle” nothing better has been seen than at those points in the 
play when the mother chides her son for his apparent neglect of his wife, 
or, again, when the grey-haired grandmother announces to her favourite 
son the death of his child. Miss Lydia Foote shows the whole heart of 
the woman she personates. She feels for her and with her. Oh! young 
actresses! young actresses! if you would see by what delicate touches, 
what careful modulations of voice and absorption into a character great 
results appear from apparently little effort, I would have you watch Miss 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IV; AA 
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‘Lydia Foote carefully throughout the play. Some silly creatures assert 
that Miss Lydia Foote is always weeping on the stage, and mean thereby 
to imply that she is unduly lachrymose. She is one of the few actresses 
-whose grief appears to be sincere. No young actor has improved so much 
*of late as Mr. H. B. Conway. His performance in. “ Saints and Sinners” of 
the strong and determined lover was good enough ; but this is even better. 
The character of Douglas Winthrop is one of unusual difficulty, but Mr. 
Conway has'mastered it completely. His suppressed emotion is admirable. 
Mrs. John Wood was never better or less assertive of her humorous self. 
Miss Marion Terry has a poor part, but she does all that can be done with 
it ; and both Mr. Reeves Smith and Miss Norreys are happily cast as the 
young boy and girl lover—the one earnest and enthusiastic, the other inno- 
cent and blind. Miss Norreys has no doubt exceptional versatility. To 
step from the red-haired serving-wench in “Featherbrain” to the simple 
daughter of the house in the play is a great feat, and—unless spoiled—she 
will be a great acquisition to the stage. 


“ DIPLOMACY.” 


The English version, by Ciement Scott and B. C. STEPHENSON, of VicrorIEN Sarpov’s Comedy, 
** Dora,” first acted at the Théatre du Vaudeville, Paris, January 18, 1877. 
Produced at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre on Saturday, January 12, 1878, Revived at the 
Haymarket Theatre, on Saturday ovember 8, 1884. 


Prince of Wales’. Haymarket, 

Henry Beauclerc ... ... .. Mr. JoHN CLAYTON ... ... Mr. BANCROFT. 
Julian Beauclerc ... ... ... Mr.W.H.Kenpar ... .... Mr, Forses-RopertTson. 
Algie Fairfax ... ... ... ... Mr. CHarktesSucpen ... Mr. Etiot, 
Count Orloff ... ,.... ... ... Mr. BancrorT ... ... .... Mr. Maurice BARRYMORE, 
Baron Stein ... .. - «. Mr. ArRTHURCECIL ... ... Mr. C. BROOKFIELD. 
Markham ieee eee eee Mr. York. 
Antoine ... se se... oe MR. DEANE ... «1 « «+ MR, CHARLES EATON, 
Shepherd .. we oe Mr. NEWTON... 4. «.. «© MR. MITCHELSON, 
Lady Henry Fairfax |. ... Miss LAMARTINE... ... .. Mrs. BANCROFT. 
Marquise de Rio-Zarés .. Miss LE THIERE ... ... ... Miss Lt THIere. 
Countess Zacken. 20. ace ‘eee Mrs. BANCROFT ... .. ... MRS. BERNARD-BEERE. 

MOET co. eco cco’ 000 cco cco MEMOs MEMINDIAL... sce cts ce | EE CEAODUEN, 
BARR: x... ; dev: cog) coo. ceo » ose Miss Ina HERTE «.. «ce oo, Miss Patan. 


THE somewhat sudden, and, in many respects, wholly unexpected, in- 
formation afforded the playgoing public within the past few weeks, 
concerning Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s decision to quit at length, under a 
managerial aspect, the scene of oft and recurrent memories and richly- 
deserved triumphs, must have filled with inevitable feelings of regret the 
hearts of those assembled on the opening night of another season to 
welcome once again in their midst such tried and time-honoured favourites as 
the Marie Wilton of olden days and the gentleman who has fairly earned a 
share of the successes attained in those of more recent date. Neither was 
it otherwise than graceful for Mr. Bancroft, at the close of the performance, 
to acknowledge, in a few but well-chosen words, his sincere appreciation of 
the foregoing sentiment, which appeared to have invested the applause so 
liberally bestowed on himself and his company with a genuine ring of heart- 
felt admiration and encouragement. 

The evening in question, however, as apart from personal or individual 
considerations, was one destined to create an unusual amount of eager 
anticipation, from the announcement that another lease of life was 
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about to be awarded M. Sardou’s comedy, “ Dora,” called in English 
“Diplomacy.” The principal line and tenour of thought severally en- 
grossing the minds of the brilliant and enthusiastic audience assembled 
at the Haymarket. Theatre might not easily have been explained 
could one have divided their owners into the several sections of those able 
to criticize and weigh the advantages and disadvantages of the present 
revival compared to that presented at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre some 
few years ago, and of those who, possessing but little, or, as in many in- 
stances, mo previous acquaintance of the play, brought with them fresh 
notions and ideas to bear upon the exponents of the exceptionally interesting 
and finely-drawn characters moving in the world of “ Diplomacy.” How 
strangely out of place and reasoning were some of the impressions created 
by the aforesaid exponents on the night in question, can only be efficiently 
explained by taking a cursory glance at the individual natures and tempera- 
ments of the people they essayed to delineate. 

The Marquise de Rio-Zarts and her child Dora are examples often to 
be encountered in the varied changes and vicissitudes of life, where poverty 
is hidden under the sheltering mask of pride, sensitiveness of character and 
feeling under that of unconquerable reserve. Needless to show how the 
mother sees no ray of hope for herself and daughter in the future, save that 
consisting in the latter making a good and desirable marriage in the money 
sense of the word—one which will enable them to look back upon present 
sorrow and fashionable starvation as things completely hidden in the grave 
of the forgotten past. With these longings and aspirations engrossing 
the elder woman’s mind—with the wish for ever on her lips to praise and 
show forth to others the beauty her daughter possesses, a conversation un- 
expectedly ensues between mother and child, exquisitely tender in thought 
as dramatic in idea and execution. 

The old, old word, “ marriage,” is again the subject of conversation 
between these two. Dora, dreaming over some flowers sent by a man 
dearer to her innermost heart than any of those usually surrounding her, is 
quickly awakened from her reverie by the mother’s questioning concerning 
a certain Count, whose attentions to the fair Dora have been for some time 
past more than usually constant and pronounced. “ How, and in what 
manner, is it all going to end?” is the practical though kindly-proffered 
demand, which causes its recipient to fling herself on*the couch, whilst 
in a few hurried words, broken with tears of injured pride and anger, she 
tells of a man, who, on offering her money, love, fame, all that riches can 
buy, had yet neither the power nor intention of coupling these gifts with 
the sacred name of Wife? This seems for ever the end of Dora’s love ex- 
periences, an end implying nothing save ignominy—shame—disgrace. Little 
_ resting-place, however, do these find, in the fresh unsullied purity of the 
girl’s nature, as in another instant, leaning against her mother’s knee, we 
hear her giving utterance to the thoughts which the scent of the flowers 
wafted her a short moment ago. “ If ever I find the man who will love me 
for myself alone, how J will love him!” The words, preceded and followed 
by others of a like meaning, are dwelt upon for a few seconds only, as in a 
quick, impulsive manner. Dora paces the room to and fro, half mystifying, 
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half amusing the mother by her alternate propositions of wishing to be a 
boy, then of leading the gay reckless life of a soldier, until, chanting a 
snatch of song, whilst her fingers move in fantasy on the guitar strings, she 
proclaims with a girlish sense of humour the equally preposterous notion 
of going into the streets to sing? 

What a character of ever-varying light and shade is here depicted, 
fascinating us by its wayward, lovable impulsiveness, yet never overstepping 
by a hair’s breadth the bounds of human probability and human nature. 
Not less exquisite and even more difficult in execution is the subsequent 
scene where Dora finds herself obliged to listen to yet another man’s vows 
of protestation and. words of love, rendered doubly terrible and galling 
when issuing from the lips of Julian Beauclerc, the one man whom she 
adores? Both parties are here playing at cross-purposes. The man in 
the heyday of youthful passion and affection implores her to accept the 
devotion, so unhesitatingly, so absclutely laid at her feet. Everything that 
he can bestow, that love can desire, shall be hers through life, if she 
will but say to him the one word “Yes.” But the girl, shrinking from 
the sentiment which she believes now, as on all previous occasions, capable 
of swearing every vow and promise, save those of lasting faithfulness and 
manly honour, recoils farther and farther from him, trembling at the hideous 
weakness and temptation which has thus suddenly stretched itself like a 
deep gulf in front of her. What is Julian to do? How is he to act? 
Completely at a loss for any further argument, heartbroken at the entire 
futility of his hopes and desires, he murmurs “‘ Forgive me, I was mis- 
taken in ever thinking of you as my wife?” Your Wife! No sooner have 
the words found an echo on Dora’s lips, yielding to her heart and soul and 
sense of rest, strangely sweet in its first intensity, than with arms flung 
around her lover’s neck, with hand pressed against his lips to hush even a 
half-utterance of the thought which had well-nigh killed her by its crushing 
despair, the trembling girl whispers him the confession so much in unison 
with his own! Glancing at the subsequent scene occurring between the 
young husband and wife in Act III., it is scarcely difficult to comprehend 
why the Dora of Miss Calhoun here succeeded in grasping to a stronger 
extent the minds and sympathy of her audience than in the two preceding 
ones thus inadequately described. So quick an action, so enthralling in 
its intensity, as the conflict in Act III., that granted an actress here brings 
a certain physical strength and determination of manner to bear upon the 
play, her success is, to a certain degree, ensured. 

How much more enduring this success would have proved, had Miss 
Calhoun been able to depict that varying change of light and shade which 
imperceptibly merges the high-spirited, impulsive Dora into the clinging, 
dependent woman, whose love comprises her whole life and existence, is a 
question best solved by those to whom the character is something greater than 
that of an ordinary stage heroine. Admirably trained, as is Miss Calhoun, 
in the tricks and devices of her art, yet she somehow lacks that one 
spark of genuine pathos and sentiment, without which the delineation of 
nature, in whatever form or sense, must inevitably remain a cold and lifeless 
thing. The Julian Beauclerc of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, however well- 
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intentioned and vigorous in purpose, strangely lacks the enthusiastic youth 
and wayward boyishness characteristic of the earlier scenes, whilst in those 
of subsequent occurrence the man’s agonized grjef and sorrow at the sup- 
posed deception of his wife are betrayed in a half-boisterous, half-superficial 
manner, greatly destroying the proper weight and meaning so essential to 
the right understanding of such sentiments. By merely expressing the 
different feelings aroused in the spectator’s mind from the respective per- 
formances of Mr. Bancroft as Henry Beauclerc and Mr. Barrymore as Count 
Orloff, one would scarcely give an adequate idea of the finished polish of 
style and manner so eminently characterizing the work of these gentlemen. 
It is not Mr. Bancroft’s fault that his peculiar intonation is somewhat 
wanting in breadth of style and utterance, when called upon to interfere 
between the passionate impetuosity of his brother Julian and the calm, 
dignified bearing of his adversary, Count Orloff; but nevertheless this fault 
(if such it can be called) is admirably in keeping with the personality of the 
man, standing him in excellent stead when displayed in the concluding 
scenes of the drama. If, on the other hand, enthusiastic applause may be 
accepted as a worthy tribute of well-deserved success in the truest and best 
sense of the word, then must Mr. Barrymore rest fully assured of the favour- 
able impression made by him from first to last upon his audience. How 
excellent was the calm self-possession of the man’s bearing throughout the 
memorable scene in Act II. in its entire absence of exaggeration and 
seeking after effect! The truth of his pathos in its freedom from affectation 
and over-sentimentality can be easier felt than described. Mr. Barrymore 
won a richly deserved triumph—one which will make his well-wishers 
only the more anxious to judge further of his capabilities in other 
though, perhaps, scarcely less conspicuous parts than that of Count Orloff. 
Needless to say how Mrs. Bancroft invests the character of Lady Henry 
Fairfax with her usual inimitable humour, nor how constant and genuine was 
the amusement elicited by her quaint sayings and still quainter by-play. 
Apparently suffering from over-fatigue on the first night, her spirits seem to 
possess an even greater attraction of infectious humour when judged on a 
second acquaintance. 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere—earnest and painstaking as ever in her work—yet 
singularly fails, as the Countess Zicka, to pourtray, with sufficient stratagem, 
the conflicting emotions alternately swaying this woman’s character— 
passionate in its love, quick and revengeful in its hate. Masked, however, 
by the veil of diplomacy, these feelings—until the ending of the play— 
must be so hidden by suavity of voice and manner as to take even 
the audience off their guard for the time being. Mrs. Beere’s voice— 
proving of such excellent “mbre when humiliated before the eyes of 
the man she loves—is scarcely gentle or persuasive enough in tone when 
gaining from Dora, in Act I., the information destined to bring such count- 
less misery upon the girl’s young life. Furthermore, it is impossible to 
imagine a woman like Zicka, endowed with such a fund of artifice and 
penetration, as confederating with, and being made the dupe of such 
a Baron Stein as Mr. Brookfield has chosen to depict. This young 
actor—however much inclined to make the Baron another subject whereon 
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to display his abilities for character sketches—would have surely exercised 
greater discretion ‘by keeping before him the performance of Mr. Cecil, in 
the same part, at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, where Baron Stein was 
endowed by a certain gentlemanly air and polish of demeanour calcu- 
lated to deceive even the naturally suspicious nature of Zicka by a plausi- 
bility of manner equalling if not exceeding that of her own. Under 
the present circumstances, Mr. Brookfield’s appearance is more than 
calculated to destroy the strength and importance of the scenes occur- 
ring between him and Mrs. Beere—scenes, it is needless to state, upon 
which hang the greatest importance and most vital interest of the play ; 
for the actions and friendships of the Countess Zicka must be well in 
accordance with her grand purpose of revenge. She is not a woman 
to be duped by a fancy, nor one to be over-ruled by any suddenness 
of ‘impulse; her every action must be properly weighed and well- 
considered. 

If such, therefore, does not appear to be the case in the present instance— 
regarding her collaboration with Baron Stein—the fault lies with the repre- 
sentative’ of the character, not with the author by whom it was conceived. 
The impersonation of the Marquise de Rio-Zarts, by Miss Le Thitre— 
admirable in many respects—might be still further improved by a greater 
courtliness of voice and manner, particularly in the opening scenes of the 
play. And so, with a word of hearty commendation to Miss Polak as 
Mion, and to Mr. Elliot as Algie Fairfax—performances of excellent pro- 
mise and merit—I draw this criticism of “ Diplomacy” to an end. 


H. 
* LOTTIE.” 
A New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, produced at the Novelty Theatre 
on Thursday, November 20, 1884. 
Mr. Fane ... .. ... MR. Harry PARKER. Charles Jinks ... Mr. Harry NIcHoLts. 
Colonel Sedgmoor ... Mr. W.R. SuTHERLAND, | Mrs. Fane ... .... Miss Fanny RoBERTSON. 
Captain Forrester .., Mr. W. H. Day. Miss Sedgmoor ... Miss DoLores DrummMonp, 
Dr. Perkins... .... ... MR. Percy BEL. Carrie Fane .... Miss Lesiiz Rett, 
Mr. Jenkins ... ... Mr, A. CHUDLEIGH. Lottie Fane... ... Miss Lyp1a CowELL, 


Toujours Perdrix! Are we not getting a little tired of the back attic 
actress and the patronizing swell, the humble rival, the dirty table-cloth, 
and the eternal'smell of onions? It may be all true, but who cares to be 
so constantly reminded of it? We have heard all about it before in “‘ Caste ” 
with. infinitely more tact, and, in Triplet’s lodgings with infinitely more 
pathos ; so why go over the old ground in this crude and unsatisfactory 
fashion. We know all the puppets by heart before the curtain rises. The 
father is a seedy and broken down actor, who talks of Kean, the palmy days 
and the legitimate drama, and who spends his time in copying out manu- 
scripts and smoking strong shag tobacco. The mother struts about as a 
tragedy queen, and uses stale stage phrases for her every-day parlance, an 
impossible woman in real life, and only to be tolerated in a wild burlesque. 
The eldest girl, who is the heroine of romantic drama, is adored by some 
swell in the stalls, who makes honourable love to her on the sly, and would 
clie rather than hurt a hair of her head ; the younger sister is flighty, coarse, 
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and vulgar, who says “ Bother art !” and unites herself to a low music-hall 
singer, who struts about and makes an audience of shop-boys roar when he 
alludes to “the Pav. and the Met. and the Troc.” Once having got these 
stupid lay figures or dummies together, the movement begins. The ever- 
lasting discussion of stage morality is carried on ad nauseam. ‘The wicked 
seducer comes to the virtuous home to tempt ‘the romantic heroine from 
her family circle. The middle-aged “masher,” with grey hair and a faultless 
collar, enters the abode of bliss..and discovers the united family wallowing 
in onions and revelling in slang. Society pitches into the stage and the 
stage into society. A lady of birth and breeding very properly resents the 
insult of introducing to her presence a low music-hall cad in preposterous 
costume, and an impertinent minx whose place ought to be the back 
kitchen, and ‘thereupon the stage-struck novelist attempts to show that 
society is very harsh and intolerant toward the ill-used and hard-working 
profession. Society is nothing of the kind. There never was a time when 
society committed such solecisms for the sake of patronizing and petting 
the stage. Actors who are educated, and can behave themselves like 
gentlemen; get into good clubs: and are received anywhere. Actresses 
who insist upon being taken at their own valuation force themselves into 
society, and are alternately patronized or ignored. As for the rest, 
if they like onions and pots of porter, and penny cheroots and music-hall 
slang, let them keep to themselves, and not whine because those of gentle 
birth and breeding don’t care to associate with such people—very good, no 
doubt, in their way, but far happier where they are. Master-hands have 
drawn Costigan and the Fotheringays, Polly and old Eccles, Triplet and 
his children ; but such pictures of the stage as are shown in “Lottie” are 
tawdry and ill-coloured at the best. That they are absurd goes without 
saying. The scenes in this play that occur outside the stage-door of a 
theatre and inside the green-room are palpably absurd to the least in- 
formed in such matters. We will take a stronger view still. The man or 
woman who, not being concerned in the profession of acting, ever ventures 
behind. the scenes of a theatre does so to the dead destruction of all 
imagination. No one can find real pleasure in ripping up a doll and scatter- 
ing the sawdust. Illusion, fancy, poetry—all disappear directly the footlights 
are crossed. If this be true of those who are sometimes compelled to act 
contrary to their inclination, how much truer it must be of the general 
public, who are not concerned in the petty and trivial details of an actor’s 
life. No good or careful acting could save such a play. Miss Lydia 
Cowell has great intelligence, she enters heart and soul into every character 
she personates, and she should certainly have permanent employment at 
one or other of the comedy houses ; but she could do very little with the 
washed-out version of Esther Eccles. Mr. Harry Nicholls was cast for the 
music-hall comique, and made the part as funny as it was possible to make 
it; but, on the-whole, there are few pleasant recollections in connection 
with a play that was at once commonplace and vulgar. 
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“THE CANDIDATE.” 
A Comedy in Three Acts. Produced at the Criterion Theatre on Saturday, November 22, 1884. 


Viscount Oldacre ... Mr. CHARLES WyNDHAM. | Dowager Countess 

ic Baffin’ .:. ... Mr. GeorGe GIppgEns, Osterley ... ... .... Miss Fanny CoLemMan. 
Barnabas Goodeve ... Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Lady Clarissa Oldacre Muss Florence BEALE. 
Amos Martlett, Esq... Mr. ALFreD MALTBY. Lady Dorothy Osterley Miss Kate Rorke, 
Captain Hazelfoot ... Mr. W. Grecory. Mrs, Amos Martlett ... Miss Rose SAKER. 
Jacobs ... ... ... .... Mr, W. Barron. 


Ir will be a strange thing if Mr. Charles Wyndham’s new play does not 
draw the town. It is just the kind of thing that is readily talked about 
and easily digested. Politics just now form the most popular topic of con- 
versation, and here, whether we be Conservatives or Radicals, we find our 
politics ready-made and to hand. At clubs, at balls and dinner-parties, 
they will be discussing Viscount Oldacre and Mr. Baffin, his secretary, 
and their adventures at Easthampton, as the political rivals of 
“Bradley” and “Henry,” the most transparent disguises under which 
public men were ever satirized on the stage. A contemporary has thus 
cleverly sketched the plot :-— 

“The story deals with the mad escapade of a certain Lord Oldacre, who 
is always endeavouring to fly from the monotony of his own home, where 
he is bored to death by a mother-in-law who dabbles in politics, is an 
active member of the Peers’ Preservation Society, and befriends Fijian 
missionaries. The mercurial Oldacre sees an excellent opportunity for a 
fortnight’s jaunt in town in a request which is made to him to contest a 
vacancy in the representation of Easthampton ‘as the colleague of Bradley 
and in room of Henry.’ He packs off his private secretary, Alaric Baffin, 
to personate him at Easthampton, while he packs up his portmanteau to 
revel in liberty for a few brief days. But Baffin is a Radical of the reddest 
dye, while Lord Oldacre is naturally a blue-blooded Conservative. The 
luckless Baffin arrives at Easthampton, determined to serve his friend and 
master at the sacrifice of his own political convictions. But, alas! he is 
met at the very station by a mob, 10,000 strong, who ask him with a howl 
if he is prepared to abolish the House of Lords, what sort of brick he likes 
best, and soon. He is hustled off to address the raging multitude, forgets 
his master, and pours the ‘socialistic’ Baffin upon them. And Baffin, as 
Lord Oldacre, wins the election. Meanwhile the butterfly peer has his run 
in town, and returns home at the appointed time, taking it for granted that 
he is at the bottom of the poll. Baffin is invisible, and he is at his wit’s 
end to know what to say to the inquiries of his household, until at last the 
fearful secretary appears. The explanation which ensues between the two 
is far the best thing in the play. Lord Oldacre’s expression of horror 
when he hears that he has been elected as a Radical, Mr. Baffin’s grave 
air of deprecation, his sketch of those terrible fellows of Easthampton, are 
admirable bits of acting. ‘Advocate the preservation of the Peers with a 
waterbutt close by !—it was not to be done for a moment,’ cries Baffin in 
reply to the reproaches of the raging Oidacre. Mother-in-law and wife see 
the horrible news in the papers, and discover that his portmanteau is 
labelled ‘Euston.’ Driven to bay, the erratic peer defies his mother-in- 
law, hurls (metaphorically) her politics and her missionary at her head, bids 
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her go, and is taken back to the bosom of his wife. An actress, ‘ fetching, 
but forty,’ and a certain mysterious adventuress furnish some slight com- 
plications which need not be detailed. Baffin is forgiven, and Lord Oldacre 
applies for the Chiltern Hundreds.” 

All this no doubt is a pretty close rendering of a play called “ Le 
Député de Bambignac,” by Alexandre Bisson, which was produced at the 
Théatre Frangais in Paris on May 30, 1884, but the adaptation is throughout 
excellent. The dialogue is bright and witty, the jokes incessant, the story 
happily abbreviated, and there is not a dull second in the whole entertain- 
ment. If it be true that audiences are found to go again and again to “The 
Private Secretary,” and to laugh until they cry, here surely is a formidable 
rival in “The Candidate,” which will amuse the society and other 
people right up to Christmas and long after. At the same time it would be 
dangerous to take the principle of “ The Candidate ” as a precedent. The 
authorities would be very chary of permitting new plays of a similar pattern. 
It is bad enough to be lampooned and libelled in the semi-theatrical semi- 
sporting prints which indulge in weekly mendacity and are let alone simply 
because they are beneath contempt, and just another to have these false- 
hoods forced upon the stage by any anonymous coward who cares to turn 
dramatist. The law of libel could easily silence the wretched crew that 
crow so loud behind their office desks and whine so pitifully when they are 
dragged into court, and it is to be hoped that a strong check will be placed 
upon further personalities in connection with the stage. It is bad enough 
to see innocent women insulted week after week by contemptible fellows 
who brag about their cowardice and offensive ways without another highway 
being laid open to personal attack. Newspapers are bad enough in all 
conscience ; let us have some decency and taste on the stage if possible. 
The acting in the play is thoroughly excellent. Mr. Wyndham, perhaps 
the first comedian on the English stage, excelled himself as Lord Oldacre. 
He has done nothing better, and no one could do anything so good. For 
acting of this kind nothing better could be found. An immediate contrast 
to him is Mr. George Giddens, an actor who has never been quite suffi- 
ciently appreciated. His description of the visit to Easthampton, and his 
reception there, is one of the funniest things heard on the stage for some 
time. Miss Rose Saker is always bright and welcome. Miss Fanny Cole- 
man was well chosen for the acidulated mother-in-law (once more) played by 
Jouaissain in Paris. Mr. Blakeley and Mr. Maltby cannot fail to be funny, 
but they try to get too much fun out of insufficient material. Mr. W. 
Gregory promises well as a light comedian ; but amongst the ladies the gem 
performance. was that of Miss Kate Rorke, one of the most natural, 
unaffected, and charming of our younger actresses. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


HE splendid revival of “ Romeo and Juliet ” at the Lyceum, interest- 
ing as it may be to the spectator, is not convincing to the Shakes- 
pearian student. We are gradually overdoing spectacle so much that poetry 
must suffer in the long run. The question is no longer how this or that 
character in Shakespeare ought to be played, but how much money can be 
spent on this or that scene. The stage decorator, the costumier, and the 
carpenter are in the ascendant. Silks and satins, stuffs and tapestry, the 
shape of a shoe, the cut of a gown, the form of a lamp, the topography of 
a street, are preferred to the interpretation of any one given part. Juliet 
may smirk when she should be natural ; Romeo be sulky where he should 
be sad ; and Mercutio commonplace where he should be found pathetic ; 
but all these are nothing in these days, when a play by Shakespeare is 
reduced to the level of an ordinary show play or melodrama. The whole 
of the stage seems to be sacrificed to the harvest of the eye, and not to 
the satisfaction of the senses. Acting is more and more made subordinate to 
mere scenic success. There are plenty of people to tell us how Juliet went 
to bed, and what kind of a couch wooed her to sleep; dozens of 
authorities as to where certain pines or orange trees grew in Verona ; 
gentlemen with ready pencils who can reproduce bits of Veronese archi- 
tecture ; fashioners, modellers, scene-painters, dressers, dressmakers by the 
dozen ; but apparently not one who can instruct the younger generation 
how to deliver the Queen Mab speech; not a human being who can 
persuade a popular actress that the love of Juliet is something superior to 
that of Mary Jane flirting over the garden wall. 

That the play is superbly mounted, no one can doubt. It dazzles and 
it delights the stupid and unimaginative. Stage machinery has become a 
miracle. Houses change into gardens, palaces are whirled into prisons, 
cloisters are transformed into tombs. It is a lovely panorama, and little else. 
The manager has done his part. He has spent at will and lavishly, but on 
what? Certainly not on acting that shines out through all this luxury ; 
certainly not on art that is equivalent in distinction. It is too early to 
decide if the mounting of the play crushes the poetry of the acting, or if it 
conceals its baldness and inefficiency. We apprehend the latter. Never 
before in our memory have we seen “ Romeo and Juliet,” on the whole, 
rendered in such a listless and unimaginative fashion. When Stella Colas 
played Juliet at the Princess’s Theatre years ago, the play was sufficiently 
but not elaborately mounted. Through all these years has been treasured 
the memory of an enchanting performance. Mr. George Henry Lewes is 
entitled to his own opinion; but, on the whole, I have never seen a better 
Juliet than Stella Colas before or since. When Adelaide Neilson played 
Juliet, there was not much fuss made about the scenery or the dresses. 
She might have played it in a barn; but we should remember her tear- 
stained face as she stood, in pure white satin, before the nurse, and 
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reproached her for her insult to the memory of Romeo. That is a picture 
that no years can destroy. We recall the actress, the Juliet, not the scenery 
or dresses. 

Gorgeously mounted as was Mr. Irving’s revival only recently, our 
thoughts go back to Ellen Terry and Henry Irving, not to the show. 
Even when Modjeska was the Juliet of the cast, it was the Mercutio of 
Wilson Barrett that survives all the prettiness and taste that were doubtless 
present. And of this “ Romeo and Juliet” what shall we remember in 
the after-years? Why this: a Juliet beautiful but self-conscious, never 
absorbed or abstracted, modern, unideal and unexaggerative in every tender 
scene ; a Juliet who acts with her lips, not with her heart ; a lady of immense 
physical resource, but little power of applying it ; a voice, a presence, and a 
power such as few actresses possess ; a trick of coyness, a trick of innocence, 
a trick of indignation, a trick of fear—all, all trick, and artificial to the last 
degree. Anambitious, popular, beautiful, self-confident lady, but as far from 
Juliet as darkness from dawn. What is it then? A most excellent repre- 
sentation of Miss Mary Anderson, the favourite of the hour. She has never 
come out of herself. She appears as Parthenia, Pauline, Galatea, the French 
actress in “* Comedy and Tragedy,” but she is always Miss Mary Anderson. 
Never once is she any one else. The best of it is, the public does not want 
her to be any one else. They want to see Mary Anderson, and that is all. 
They are content, and that is all that is wanted ; but why any trouble 
should be taken to mount “ Romeo and Juliet” when Miss Mary Anderson 
looks just as well, if not better, on a pedestal as Galatea, puzzles the 
uninitiated. Wherever you go and wherever this subject is discussed, 
the question of Shakespeare and Juliet are bogged altogether. Miss 
Anderson is a fascinating woman, and that is enough. The Romeo of Mr. 
Terriss is by far the best thing yet done by this energetic young actor, and 
he has a future before him if he will take pains. He has a good voice and 
excellent presence. He is distinct and picturesque. When he puts himself 
into the soul of Shakespeare, students of the play will be more satisfied. The 
performance is striking, but deficient in “sweetness and in light.” It is 
bold, but it is not poetical. But then the play is a melodrama as acted 
here, not a poem. The Nurse of Mrs. Stirling and the Friar of Mr. 
Arthur Stirling could not be better. There is the true Shakespearian ring 
about both of them. As for the rest, it is all modern to a fault, and by 
modern I mean flippant, uncultured, and essentially commonplace. 


An accidental injustice has been done to Miss Eastlake, whose Ophelia 
has been justly credited with several fine points of execution and flashes of 
genuine inspiration. Miss Eastlake is alarmed lest her study of Ophelia 
should be set down as an effort of intuition, and not the product of original 
thought, and it is just possible that this idea might be arrived at from 
reading the remarks on the Princess’s revival of “‘ Hamlet” in the last 
number of THE THEATRE. But let the lady speak for herself, and explain 
just where the shoe pinches :— - 

“ But to me, at least it seems so, your kind words lose much of their 
value when you believe I have only copied another’s reading, action, and 
business. Let me tell you the truth, The character had been with me the 
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subject of anxious study for many months. I had never seen the play 
acted publicly or privately. I lad carefully avoided hearing about any 
of my predecessors in the past, save in the case of Miss Terry, whom I 
saw in the mad scene, that I mizht know what to avoid in order to escape 
comparison with her as far as possible. Believe me, there was no suggestion 
on Mrs. Barrett’s (Miss Heath) part, no knowledge on mine, which could 
have been the basis for even a hint at any reproduction of her rendering, of 
which I was, and still am, entirely ignorant.” Bui this is not all. A 
further mistake has been made in calling a very clever exit, perpetrated on 
the first dress rehearsal “ an unrehearsed effect.” ; 

Miss Eastlake says: “My final exit on the first night was intentional. 
I had rehearsed it the previous night, for I had felt the truth of what you 
say, that the scene needed a dramatic climax.” 

I am very happy therefore to make the “amende honorable,” and to 
give Miss Eastlake all credit of originality of thought as well as of effective- 
ness of stage business. To play Ophelia not only well, but to impress an 
audience that has seen the part well played hundreds of times, is a very 
creditable circumstance ; and as to the exit I hope by this time it has been 
restored, for it is vastly clever. 

There is one point, however, in Miss Eastlake’s remarks with which I 
may be permitted to join issue. This clever young lady, in common with 
many other clever artists, seems to think that there is something unworthy 
in studying a fine performance in order to profit by its: merits, whilst 
discarding anything in it that may be distasteful. She says she went to see 
Miss Ellen Terry’s mad scene in Ophelia in order to know what to avoid! 
But surely if a performance is singularly beautiful, some echo of its loveli- 
ness may be retained by an artist without incurring the charge of plagiarism 
or imitation? ‘What we all want to arrive at is truth, and there surely can be 
no harm in studying from book, or tradition, or precept, or from the living 
model, in order to arrive at the desired truth. However much a character is 
studied from the life, the temperament, the interest, and the inspiration of 
the artist remain all the same. Miss Eastlake may have seen a hundred 
Ophelias, but her own special temperament would have been the mainspring 
of her Ophelia all the same. A sculptor does not become less a man of 
genius because he knows the statuary in the Vatican by heart, nor does 
the painter please less because he has studied his business in the picture 
galleries of the world. Why then should the dramatic artist be inclined to 
shut himself out from every kind of influence, and pride himself on a spurious 
originality? In these days. when a young artist takes up Hamlet, or Romeo, 
or Ophelia, or Juliet, it is continually dinned into our ears that they have 
never seen the part played before. They are to strike out anew line: they 
are to be creators as it were, of parts played more or less to admiration for 
hundreds of years. This is the continual cry, “I have never seen the 
part played before.” When the result is made known, the industrious self- 
sufficiency is met by the obvious retort, “ More’s the pity.” 


To achieve success by writing and bringing out a new play is, no doubt, 
a laudable ambition. To have it acted by your club, if you are an 
amateur, and to invite your friends to witness its performance, is also a very 
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natural proceeding. But would it not be best for the ambitious writer to 
pause and reflect first, and make quite sure that the play is a play, and 
not a series of meaningless scenes awkwardly put together; to ask for 
competent advice, and learn that interminable dialogues which may pass 
muster when read by a friend, become impossible absurdities on the stage ? 
If an author soars above the commonplace rule of having a consistent 
plot, he should at least not go over old ground and use situations which 
have been done to death. However, it would be unfair to say that “ Light 
in the Morning” is not original. It is indeed a new idea to write a play with 
a story that has neither beginning norend. When the curtain finally comes 
down on the second and last act, one is left in blissful ignorance of the 
ultimate fate of the characters. “ Light in the Morning” was produced by 
the Glow-Worms on November 15. I think Mr. Albert E. Drinkwater, the 
author, sadly felt the influence of his own stilted, unnatural, and preten- 
tious dialogue ; for I have never seen him act so badly as when person- 
ating the hero of his own play. Miss Cooke also was most affected. The 
acting of an insignificant part by Mr. Weeden Cooke, jun., was the only 
item approaching to nature. The new piece was followed by Henry J. 
Byron’s charming comedy, “War to the Knife,” which was eminently 
refreshing in the unnatural atmosphere of an over-heated and artificially- 
lighted room. Under this influence, the Glow-Worms were seen to much 
better advantage—the acting, with few exceptions, being good. As Har- 
court, Mr. H. Mills had very little to do, but managed not to doit. Mr. 
Mr. H. Weeden Cooke, jun., was well suited with the part of John Blunt; 
his rendering of the character was hearty and natural, but he delivered the 
concluding lines of the second act far too slowly. The Nubbly of Mr. S. 
Knewstub was funny, but rather overdone. Mr. J. Humffreys Parry was a 
good Captain Thistleton, but to one bit of business I must take exception. 
Of course, it may be the stage-manager, and not Mr. Humffreys Parry, who 
is responsible for this. I know not; but I think poor Byron would have 
been rather shocked to see the Captain put his feet upon a chair when 
conversing with a lady. When I reached home, I referred to the book, 
and found my impression to be right. The Captain is sitting on a sofa, 
and Mrs. Delacourt, who wishes him to go to sleep, says: “ Put your feet 
up; here is a stool,” not a chair; and Thistleton does of at once put both 
his feet up, and stretch himself out at full-length ; but after some conversa- 
tion, when the widow gives him the paper to read, while she is writing 
letters ; then only, comes this very clear stage direction : (puts one foot on 
the stool, and languidly scans the paper.) 1 hopelI shall not hurt Mr. H. 
Parry’s feelings by stating that I consider Byron’s views of the manners of 
a gentleman the better reading of the two. A word of sincere praise is 
due to Miss Carr for her Mrs. Delacour—certainly the best impersonation 
of the evening. The Mrs. Harcourt of Miss Knewstub calls for no special 
notice. Miss Rosalind Cooke gave some prominence to the small part of 
Benson. St. George’s Hall was crowded at an unusually early hour. I 
should like to suggest to the President that on invitation nights, when the 
stalls are not numbered, a few seats should be reserved for the members of 
the press whose attendance is solicited. Although I arrived very soon after 
the opening of the doors, I was so placed as not to see more than one- 
half of the stage throughout the evening. 
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Things theatrical at Melbourne, Australia, have been in a fairly brisk 
state during the past September. On the 6th, Miss Genevieve Ward produced 
“‘Guy Mannering ” at the Theatre Royal, appearing as Meg Merrilies her- 
self, with Mr. W. H. Vernon as Dandie Dinmont, and Mr. George Leitch as 
Dominie Sampson. The late Charles Reade’s pretty comedietta ‘“‘ Nance 
Oldfield,” with Miss Ward and Mr. Vernon in the leading vé/es, concluded 
the bill. On the 13th, “ Medea” was put onin place of “ Guy Mannering,” 
with “ His Last Legs” as an afterpiece. On the 2oth, another change was 
made, and “ Henry VIII.” was tried. On Wednesday, the 24th, “‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing” replaced “Henry VIII.,” and on the Friday follow- 
ing, Miss Ward concluded an eminently satisfactory second seasoh in Mel- 
bourne. She has organized a company, and is now travelling in the provincial 
towns, having opened in Geelong last night. A tour through New Zealand 
is also arranged, and after that a final visit to Melbourne and Sydney, 
whence Miss Ward returns to England, vid Japan and America. On 
September 13, Messrs. Rignold and Allison opened the newly decor- 
ated and improved Opera House (now known as Her Majesty’s Opera 
House) with what is termed the Lyceum “Romeo and Juliet.” The theatre 
has been most handsomely and luxuriously furnished and decorated, is lit 
entirely by the electric light, and is, without doubt, at present the finest 
theatre in the Australian Colonies. The original scenery used in the pro- 
duction of ‘Romeo and Juliet” at the Lyceum, under Mr. Irving’s 
management, has been secured by Mr. James MacMahon, and was used in 
its entirety. The whole production reflects the greatest praise on all con- 
cerned, and for general effect has never been equalled here. Miss Fanny 
Reid is the Juliet, and I regret to say that we have seen infinitely superior 
exponents of the character. Her style is not suited to the part. 
Mr. Frank Cates and Mr. Brian Darley are effective as Romeo and 
Mercutio. This tragedy is still running, but its last nights are announced. 
A special train brought 200 people from Sandhurst—a large town 100 
miles inland—to see the performance. “In the Ranks,” with Mr. George 
Rignold and Miss Kate Bishop in the leading parts, is promised next. 
That charming comedy, “The Parvenu,” was played for the last time at the 
Princess Theatre on September 5, and on Saturday, September 6, 
‘‘ Friends” was revived. An excellent cast, thorough attention to stage 
requirements, and liberality of mounting made this performance one to be 
remembered. Mr. Arthur Redwood, who is making (and deservedly too) 
a wonderful name for himself out here, was a worthy successor to poor 
Fred Marshall and Horace Lingard .as Middlewick. By the way, Fred 
Marshall is still very ill ; it it is now almost accepted that he can never play 
again. Last Saturday, the theatre was given over to melodrama, “ Hand 
and Glove,” being put on to fill the gap between the departure of the 
“Impulse ” company and the arrival of the “ Patience” Opera Troupe. 
Frank Harvey’s drama, ‘“‘ The Workman,” is billed for Saturday next, 
October 4. Miss Emelie Melville concluded her opera season at the 
Bijou Theatre on Saturday, September 13, and sailed on the 23rd 
for India. ‘Fun on the Bristol” opened a second Melbourne season on 
September 15, and has been enjoying a highly successful season, so 
much so that the engagement has been extended for three weeks. Mr. 
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John F. Sheridan is, if possible, more popular than ever. Miss Marie De 
Grey is having a highly successful season in Sydney. “The Merry Duchess” 
has been a big hit at the Theatre Royal, Sydney. Mrs. Chippendale has 
deserted Miss De Grey and joined the triumvirate management. Miss 
Jeffreys-Lewis has concluded a moderate Adelaide season, and will return to 
America. “Confusion” will be played at the Bijou Theatre, now under the 
lesseeship of Messrs. Rignold and Allison, after the departure for New Zea- 
land of the “‘ Fun on the Bristol” company. Miss Jennie Lee sails for Eng- 
land in the middle of this month (October). ‘‘ Cinderella” will, probably, 
be the Royal pantomime this year. It is, like all pantomimes, to sur- 
pass anything ever done before. “The Silver King” was revived at 
the Theatre Royal on Saturday, September 27. It was taken off in the 
height of its popularity last year to make way for the pantomime, and 
is now drawing crowded houses. Mrs. Chippendale will very likely 
follow “The Silver King,” starring in the old comedies. 


A correspondent writes me that the most artistically decorated theatre in 
the United States is the “ Haverley” in Chicago. The present lessee and 
manager, Mr. C. H. M‘Connell, is said to be a man of culture and refine- 
ment ; and having a big balance at his banker’s, he has been able during 
the summer recess to re-decorate and partially re-construct the building in 
accordance with his taste. The ornamentation is on a novel scheme, the 
chief materials used being stained glass, mirrors, and papier-maché moulded 
in artistic patterns in high relief, and tinted to the metallic hues of beaten 
copper, bronze, and gold, no one colour predominating, but all being deli- 
cately modulated and artistically blended into a harmonious whole, rich in 
the extreme, but without the meretricious effect of gaudy hues. Both walls 
and ceilings of entrance hall and foyer are covered with this embossed 
design ; the doors and windows facing the street are filled with rich stained 
glass ; the doors of communication between the entrance hall and foyer 
are panelled with bevelled mirrors set in gilt arabesqued with black ; and 
the box-office, of pentagonal form, is of the same construction; a large 
looking-glass faces the entering visitor, and is flanked on either side by 
handsome ebony figures supporting flower-vases ; while the back of the 
auditorium, forming a segment of a circle, with its draped openings com- 
municating with the theatre, form the bow-shaped limit of the foyer. By 
multiplying the lights (Edison’s incandescent burners) beyond the actual 
needs of illumination, light is made an ornament itself, instead of a mere 
adjunct to ornament. Over one thousand burners are used nightly; the 
only theatre in the world which is its equal in this respect being the Grand 
Opera, Paris. 

It is, however, upon his art galleries—says my correspondent—that Mr. 
M‘Connell most prides himself; and it is certainly a novelty in the history 
of theatrical management when a lessee devotes valuable space to the ex- 
hibition of a collection of paintings which must have cost a small fortune to 
get together. These art galleries are decorated with tinted designs in relief 
similar to those in the foyer, but the walls are partially hidden by the pictures 
hung upon them ; nearly all of a high order of merit by leading artists of 
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the French, German, and American schools. Benjamin Courtant is repre- 
sented by two important works ; George Clairin by a painting which attracts 
all observers ; while Frank Russell Green and Frank Bromley—two young 
American artists whose popularity is increasing every day amongst their 
countrymen—have several large canvases of figure and landscape respect- 
ively. Leon Comerre, Auguste Wolf, Hector Leroux, and Kotscheureiler, 
amongst many others, contribute to the beauty of the galleries. The 
sculptor’s art is represented by admirable specimens by C. B. Ives and 
others, while filling each nook and corner in lavish profusion are articles 
of vertu, bric-A-brac, Japanese screens, bronzes, and the hundred and one 
artistic trifles which a man of taste loves to collect around him. 


The life of Wallace was a more eventful one than usually falls to the lot 
of eminent composers ; and in the course of his travels he met with some 
curious adventures. 

He was born in 1815, at Dublin, where his father was the band- 
master of one of the regiments then forming the garrison of that city. 
From an early age the lad evinced extraordinary talent for music, and by 
the time he was fifteen he could play the violin, pianoforte, clarionet,- and 
guitar with remarkable skill. After appearing, with unmistakable success, 
at various concerts given in Dublin during the ensuing three years, his 
health became so impaired by unremitting devotion to his musical studies 
that he was recommended to take a sea voyage. He therefore, when 
eighteen, sailed for Sydney, whence he took passage for New Zealand. 
Then he engaged in a whaling voyage in the South Seas. The ship was 
wrecked on a coral reef, many of the crew being drowned. The boat in 
which Wallace and the survivors made'their escape was, a few days after- 
wards, picked up by a passing vessel, and he and his companions were 
landed at Otago. 

He then took ship to the East Indies, and after remaining there a 
few months, sailed from Madras to Valparaiso, from which city he went 
to Santiago. Whilst there, a friend on one occasion recalled to his recol- 
lection that he had undertaken to play at a concert to be given, the follow- 
ing evening, in Valparaiso, for the benefit of a charity. Reminded of his 
promise—which until that moment had completely escaped his memory— 
he determined to keep his word, at whatsoever inconvenience to himself, if 
it were possible. This he accomplished by riding the whole distance, 125 
miles, with thirteen horses, in eleven hours, reaching his destination just in 
time to fulfil his engagement. 

From Valparaiso, Wallace made his way across the continent to Buenos 
Ayres, giving concerts in various cities en route. Leaving South America, 
he sailed for the West Indies. ‘Thence he took passage for Vera Cruz, and 
visited the city of Mexico, where he gave a series of musical entertain- 
ments, which were highly successful. Quitting Mexico, he went to the 
United States, and gave concerts in several of the Atlantic cities, which 
attracted large audiences. After a stay of some duration in America, 
he returned to Europe, from which he had been absent several years. 

During the following few years the operas of “ Maritana,” “ Matilda of 
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Hungary,” “Lurline,” and the “ Maid of Zurich”—works on which the 
fame of Wallace as a composer chiefly rests—were produced in London, 
and in most of the other capitals of Europe. 

While composing an opera for the Grand Opera of Paris, he became 
blind, and remained in that condition for some months. He therefore 
decided to take once more a long sea voyage, his destination this time 
being Brazil. On board ship his eyes became better, and when he landed 
his sight was quite recovered. From Rio Janeiro he went to New 
Orleans. Having formed the intention of settling in the United States, he 
became a naturalized citizen of that country. However, he subsequently 
returned to Europe and died in London in 1869, at the age of 54. 

Wallace, who was an admirable raconteur, would occasionally relate to 
his intimate friends anecdotes of some of the adventures he had met with 
in the course of his career. One incident was—especially in its sequel—of 
a somewhat curious character. The story was as follows :— 

When in India, Wallace’s musical abilities made him a general favourite 
in society wherever he went. On one occasion he was for several weeks 
the guest of the —th Regiment, then stationed at Simla. While there, 
he went out one day shooting, alone and on foot, when he unex- 
pectedly encountered a tiger. This animal, which can move through the 
thickest cover without making the slightest audible sound, suddenly emerged 
from the jungle, having afforded no previous indication of his approach. 
The nature of the ground was such as to render it impracticable 
to seek any place of security. He therefore waited until the tiger had 
stealthily approached within a few paces and was collecting himself for a 
spring ; he then fired, fortunately lodging a ball in the beast’s shoulder. 
Badly hurt as was the tiger, he fiercely rushed upon Wallace, who, 
throwing his rifle from him, drew his hunting knife, and although severely 
lacerated by the claws of the brute, succeeded in dispatching him. The 
coolness and courage displayed in the encounter were considered so 
remarkable in a young man of his age—he being then not one-and-twenty 
—as to be deserving of commemoration. Consequently a subscription 
was raised among his military friends to present him with a testimonial. 
This took the form of a gold watch, the case of which bore an inscription 
stating the circumstances under which the souvenir had been offered to him. 

After his return to Europe some years later he accepted an invitation 
to accompany two gentlemen in a yachting excursion in the Mediterranean. 
One day Wallace and his friends landed on a small island, with the inten- 
tion of spending a few hours in shooting, and, accidentally, the watch 
presented to him when in India, which he ordinarily wore, was left in a 
locker in the cabin he occupied. When the party returned to the spot 
where the yacht had been lying at anchor, the vessel was nowhere visible ; 
and although diligent inquiry was subsequently made about it at various 
ports, it was never again heard of. The crew, with the exception of the 
steward (who was a Scotchman), were Greeks ; and the only conclusion to 
which it was possible to arrive was, that the sailors, finding themselves for 
the time being undisputed masters of the craft, had yielded to the tempta- 
tion of plundering it of all the portable property they could lay their hands 
upon. It was likewise surmised that in the execution of this design the 
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Greeks—after murdering the unfortunate steward—had steered a course for 
one of the.islands in the Archipelago, and.that, when near port, they had 
scuttled the vessel, then making their escape with their. booty in one of 
the boats. 

Of course, Wallace never supposed. that there was the remotest likeli- 
hood of his seeing his watch again. But he was mistaken, When in Paris, 
some. years subsequent to his cruise in the Mediterranean, a French gentle- 
man, with whom he was acquainted, casually mentioned in conversation 
that.he-had seen in a jeweller’s window a watch, on,.the back of which was 
the name Wallace, followed by an inscription in English, which, however, 
he could not read, being unacquainted with that language, Wallace went 
at once to the, shop indicated, and,.as he had anticipated, the. watch 
exposed for sale proved to be his property,.and he gladly paid the price 
demanded for it. . The proprietor of the establishment, which was situated 
in one of the least reputable quarters of the city, questioned as to the cir- 
cumstances. under which the watch had come into his hands, stated that he 
had :purchased it from a travelling Jew pedlar, who.said that he had 
bought it, together with other articles of jewellery, in Genoa, of a 
Greek sailor. There could, therefore, be no question but that the theory 
formed at the time as to the cause of themysterious disappearance of the 
yacht had been the correct one. It only remains to be added, that the 
watch thus restored to Wallace, by a fortuitous accident, was worn by 
him for many years thereafter ; and it is, doubtless, still in the possession 
of some member of his family. 


Sarah Bernhardt’s illness last month was really very serious ; but certain 
Parisian_papers were only too. glad to, get. the chance of ridiculing her 
once. more.,with their continual cry—ZW/e veut toujours faire parler d elle. 
The truth is, that since she left the Maison de Molitre so abruptly four 
years ago, the once-adored queen fell, and met with that great killer of all 
Parisian deities—ridicule. She threw. off the yoke, would not bend to 
convention, and fled to America. -. The Parisians have never forgiven her 
since, and several of the papers seized:the opportunity to cry out that all her 
doings were réclame. The unfortunate woman cannot go out of her own 
house but what she is criticized, After avery arduous tournée in ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
followed up by almost bankruptcy, Madame Bernhardt fell ill—seriously— 
and left Paris for a few days to rest at her villa at St. Adresse, closing her 
door to all reporters, but to no effect.. They ran down in batches to St. 
Adresse, and one day when she got up, for the first time, she saw by the 
papers that the veracity as well as the cause of her illness was being 
criticized in Paris. Surely Madame Bernhardt is hard-working and 
courageous enough. She has not been ill for years, and now she is laid up 
for the first time she. certainly deserves condolence, not sceptical ridicule. 
Her letter to the Gil Blas was dignified and touching: She complained 
of the utter heartlessness of her public, saying that she gave herself up 
entirely to them as an artist, but begged them .to leave her private life 
alone, and concluded by saying what a comfort the kind messages and 
inquiries from her English friends had been to her. She vaguely hinted at 
leaving the stage in eighteen months’ time, when all her present engage- 
ments will be terminated. “Théodora” is announced for the rsth of 
December. 
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Madame Léonide Leblanc, who was playing the part originally created at 
the Comédie’ Frangaise by Sarah Bernhardt some years ago—that of Mrs. 
Clarkson in “ L’Etrangtre””—is to return among us again next summer. 
Londoners seem slightly tohave forgotten the charming Frou Frou of thirteen 
years ago; though in Paris, Mme. Leblanc still ranks as one of the principal 
actresses, and, it is to be hoped, she soon will become one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Comédie Francaise. During the past three years she has 
created’ but few ‘new réles, being particularly récherchée as an artiste of 
great talént for drawing-room recitals and for “ Fétes de Charité,” a style 
of art’in which she’has no rival. Her last important creation was the réle 
of Jeanne in “Serge Panine;” a part in which Mrs. Langtry originally 
intended to appear at the Princée’s Theatre in January next. In the 
‘réprise, at the Ambigu, of “Henri III. et Sa Cour,” by Alexandre Dumas 
Pére, she took the part of the Duchesse de Guise, and, later on, played 
“ Heloise Taranquet ” at the Gymnase. Madame Leblanc has already had 
several offers for teciting in private salons in London for next summer, and 
as shé talks of learning English and reciting in that language, we hope she 
may have’ the success due to so accomplished an artiste. 


Miss Myra Holme, whose photograph is published in this number, made 
her first appearance on the stage at the Olympic Theatre in January, 1867, 
in,a minor part in “ TheGascon.” She was next engaged for the Criterion 
Theatre, where she acted Lady Hamerton in “The Great Divorce Casé.” 
She was principal “walking lady” in other plays subsequently produced 
there,. and she also took part in the pieces produced “by. Mr. Charlés 
Wyndham at the Crystal Palace, where she also appeared as Emily St. 
Evremond in “The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” She next took the part of 
Lady Lennox in “ Family Ties” at the Strand Theatre. She afterwards 
acted Mrs; Greythorne.in “Pink Dominoes” at the Criterion Théatte. 
She. then accepted an-.engagement at the Vaudeville, where she actéd 
several:.characters, and, in. September, 1879, she appeared at the Lyceum 
Theatre as Blanche in Mr. Irving’s revival of “The Iron Chest.” “She was 
then specially engaged to support Mr, and Mrs. Florence as Clara Dart in 
“The Mighty Dollar,” at the. Gaiety, ’where she also acted Zamora in 
“The Honeymoon,” Edith in “Dombey and Son,” and- ‘Kate “fa 
““ Kerry.” She next went to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where she 
acted Kate Carlyon in “ In Honour Bound,” and Olive in “The Colonel.” 
She continued to act the latter part during the long run of Mr. Burnand’s 
comedy. In October, 1882, at Toole’s Theatre, she acted Gillian West in 
the first performance of “ Girls and Boys ;” and, in June of the year follow- 
ing, she was chosen by Mr. Wilkie Collins for the part of Alice Rycroft in 
“Rank and Riches” at the Adelphi. In the revival of “ Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” at the Lyceum, in September last, she was selected by Mr. Gilbert 
for the character of Cynisca, in which character her portrait appears in this 
magazine. Miss Holme, it may be noted, was recently married to the 
accomplished dramatist, Mr. A. W. Pinero. 
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Mr. David James made his first appearance on the London stage, in a 
subordinate part, at the Princess’s Theatre, during the management of 
Charles Kean. He was afterwards engaged for the Royalty Theatre, where 
he played Mercury in Mr. Burnand’s burlesque of “Ixion.” He sub- 
sequently joined the company of the Strand Theatre, of which he remained 
a member for nearly six years. Among pieces in which he was more than 
ordinarily successful during this engagement may be mentioned “One 
Tree Hill,” produced April, 1865, in which he played the part of Tom 
Foxer; an operatic extravaganza by Mr. Burnand entitled ‘‘ Windsor 
Castle,” first performed June 5, 1865, in which he played the part of Will 
Somers, the Court Jester ; the same author’s burlesque of ‘ L’Africaine,” 
produced November 18, 1865, in which Mr. James was Neluska; “The 
Heir-at-Law ” revival in February, 1870, in which he sustained the part of 


Zekiel Homespun. 


In conjunction with Messrs. Montague and Thorne, Mr. James entered 
upon the management of the Vaudeville Theatre in 1870. On Saturday, 
April 16, of that year, the theatre was opened with a farce entitled 
“ Chiselling,” a new comedy by the late Andrew Halliday, entitled “ For 
Love or Money,” and a burlesque entitled “‘ Don Carlos ; or, the Infante in 
Arms.” At the Vaudeville Theatre Mr. James played the following parts 
with considerable success—viz.: Mr. Jenkins, in Albery’s comedy, “Two 
Roses,” produced June 4, 1870; Bob Prout, in a comedy by the same 
author entitled “ Apple Blossoms,” first performed September 9, 1871 ; Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, in a very successful revival of “The School for 
Scandal,” July 18, 1872; Goldfinch, in the “Road to Ruin,” revived in 
1873; Sir Ball Brace, in a comedy by Mr. James Albery entitled “ Pride,” 
first performed April 1874 ; and Perkyn Middlewick, in H. J. Byron’s 


comedy “‘ Our Boys,” produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Saturday, Jan LARend 
y, January, 


16, 1875, and removed from the playbills Friday, April 18, 1879—the 
most extraordinary run ever attained by a play. The success of Mr. James 
as Perkyn Middlewick was so great that it has since become the part in 
which he has most frequently been seen ; and he is even now acting the 
character in the successful revival of “Our Boys” at the Strand Theatre. 
In Mr. Irving’s revival of “Two Roses” at the Lyceum, in December 
1881, Mr. James appeared as Our Mr. Jenkins. 
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Bills of the Play. 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


Sole Lessee and Manager . . Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 











At CHRISTMAS, the Gorgeous COMIC PANTOMIME. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 


Written by E. L. BLANCHARD. 


The Music Composed and Arranged by OSCAR BARRETT. 


Beautiful Scenery by W. Beverley, T. E. Ryan, W. B. Spong, Messrs. Grieve and Hart, and 
H. Emden. 


Properties by Labhart. | Machinery by White. Armour by Kennedy and Phillips. 
Ballets arranged by Madame Katti Lanner. 


Dresses by Auguste et Cie., Miss Fisher, Madame Alias, and Designed by Arthur Frederics, 
Wilhelm and Alfred Thomson. 


POWERFUL COMPANY. 


Miss Fannie Leslie, Mesdames Jessie Mayland, M. A. Victor, Minnie Mario, Dot Mario, Ainea 
(the Flying Dancer), F. Zanfretta, Ermina Pertoldi. 


Messrs. Herbert Campbell, Charles Lauri, Jun., James T. Powers, Harry Nichols, Harry Parker, 
Reuben Inch, Harry Payne (Clown), &c. 


The Children of the National School of Dancing, under the direction of Madame Katti Lanner. 
; The whole invented and arranged by AuGustus HArRIs, 


Produced under the Direction of AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Assisted by CHARLES Harris. 





Princess's Theatre. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, 


HAMLET, 


Produced under the Sole Direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, 
Speakman, Dewhurst, Willard, Clifford Cooper, Frank Cooper, Crauford, Hudson, Doone, De Solla, 
Bernzze, Besley, Elliott, Evans, Fulton, Foss, &c., and George Barrett ; Mesdames Eastlake, 
Dickens, &c., and M. Leighton. 


Doors open 7.15. Carriages at 11.15. Box Office open Daily, 9.30 to 5.0. No Fees of any kind 
Musical Director, Mr. E. Jones. Assistant Stage Manager, Mr. E. Bulwer. Acting Manager, 
Mr. C. Knox Furtado. Business Manager, Mr. J. H. Cobbe. 


Vaudeville Theatre. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every Evening at 8, 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. 
A new Five-Act Play of Modern English middle-class life, by HENRY A. JONES. 


In which Mr. Thomas Thorne will appear, with the following powerful cast :—Messrs. Henry Neville, 
Frederick Thorne, W. Lestocq, E. M. Robson, F, Grove, W. Howe, Yorke Stephens, and Mackintosh 
(by permission of Messrs, Clayton and Cecil); Mesdames Cissy Grahame, M. A. Giffard, and 
Kate Phillips. 

Box Office open from 10 ill 6.30. 


Morning Performance every Saturday at 2°30. 
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Bills of the Play—consinued. 
Adelphi Theatre. 


Messrs. A. & S. GaTTI, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 











Every Evening at 8, 
A New and Original Drama by Geo. R. Sims and Hznry PETTITT, 
ENTITLED 


“IN THE RANKS.” 


CHARACTERS BY 


Mr. CHARLES WARNER, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, E, W. Garden, J. Beauchamp, W. Herbert, 
J. G..Shore, E, R. Fitzdavis, E. Travers, W. R Bernard, M. Bentley, M. Byrnes, 
H. Cooper, T. Fulljames, and John Ryder. 


Miss Isabel Bateman, Mrs. H. Leigh, Miss Harriet Coveney, Mrs. John Carter, Mrs. Ashton, 
and Miss Maggie Hunt. 


New and Elaborate Scenery by WALTER HANN, THos. W. HALL, and Bruce SMITH. 
Music by HENRY SPRAKE. 
The Piece Produced under the Direction of Mr. CHARLES HARRIS. 





ACT IL. 


WOODSIDE FARM.—(Hanvn.) ROAD TO DINGLEY WOOD.—({HALL,): 


DINGLEY WOOD.—(Hann.) 





ACT II, 


ROOM AT THE FARM.—(HALL.) THE VILLAGE CHURCH.—(Hann.) 





ACT III. 
THE COUNTY GAOL.—(Hann.) THE VILLAGE.—(Hann.) 





ACT IV. 
THE BARRACK YARD.—(Bruce SMITH.) RUTH’S LODGINGS.—(Brucg SMITH.) 
A STREET.—(BrucE SMITH.) 





ACT V. 
INTERIOR OF GUARD ROOM.—(Bruce SmitH.) THE BARRACKS.—(Bruce SMITH.) 
RUTH’S LODGINGS.—(Brucr SMITH.) 





aAt 7.15, 


“TURN HIM OUT.” 


Messrs. H. Cooper, F. Moreland, E. Travers; Miss E. Heffer, and Miss Harriet Coveney. 





PRICES—Orchestra Stalls, ros. Balcony Stalls, 6s. Upper Circle, 3s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 10 TILL 5. NO BOOKING FEES, 
DOORS OPEN AT 7. COMMENCE AT 7.15. 

CHARLES A. JECKS, 


Acting Manager and Treasurer. 
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Savoy. Theatre. 


R. D’Oyiy Carte, Proprietor and Manager. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, the modern Comic Opera, 


THE SORCERER, 


By W. S. Gitpert and ArTHuR SuLLivan, tees = 4 performed in 1877, and now revised and partly re-written. 
Followed by 


TRIAL BY JURY. 


The latter piece concluding with a Fairy Transformation Scene. Messrs. Grossmith, Lely, Temple, Lewis, Lugg, 
Barrington ; Mdlles. Braham, Bond, Dysart, Dorée, Brandram. 
The whole produced under th db cupursioion of Gls weuasaue oot D Box Offi 
e whole produced under the perso: supervision of the author and composer. Doors open 7.45. Box ice open 
from 9 A.M. until 11 P.M.” The Theatre li entirely by electricity. 


MORNING PERFORMANCE, EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. 
open 1.45. 


The Prince's :Theatre, 


Coventry Street, W. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 


Every Evening, at 8.15, 
CALLED BACK. 


A New Play, ina Prologue and Three Acts, written by Messrs. Hugh Conway and Comyns Carr, 
adapted from Mr. Hugh Conway’s very successful Story of that name. 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. W. Draycott, Mr. Frank Rodney, Mr. L. S. Dewar, 
Mr. R. de Cordova, Mr. S. Caffray, Mi. Hilton, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. J. Fernandez. 
Miss Lingard, Miss Tilbury, Miss Caroline Parkes, Miss Aylward. 
Private Boxes, £2 2s. and £3 35.; Stalls, ros. 6¢.; Balcony Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Balcony, 6s. ; First 
Circle, 4s.; Pit, 25. 6d. ; Gallery, 15. Box Office open daily from Eleven till Five. ° 
The Theatre lighted by Electricity. No Fees or Gratuities. Doors open at 7.30. 


MRS. EDWARD SAKER. 





































OPINIONS OF 
The occasion was of somewhat more than usual interest 
from the fact that Mrs. Saker has only recently returned to 
the stage, and shows ion of the requisite power to 
attain a high position amongst our leading actresses, - 
minding one to a great of Mrs. Kendal, both in 
appearance and the manner of her art, it will at once be sur- 
mised that Mrs. Saker has many natural gifts in her favour ; 
and to these are added an intimate acquaintance with the 
technicalities of the theatre. Mrs. Saker, therefore, takes 
higher rank than can ever attend the initial performances of 
those who are chiefly known as fashionable beauties, and so_ 
pee a candidate for dramatic honours must expect to be 
tized accordingly. From this point of view the Playgoers 
of Brighton will be thoroughly justified in exten a 
hearty welcome to a sister theatre manager. Mrs. 
has no amateur instruction to forget and no marked man- 





nerisms or defects to disguise. Her personal appearance is 


THE PRESS. 
pleasant, her voice extremely musical, and her deportmen 
sufficiently dignified. The title-charaecter in The Women of 
tae People will be remembered as one chiefly gf lachrymose 
tendencies, and Mrs. Saker did not fail to picture the suffer- 
heroine in sympathetic colours.. But the lighter shades, 
es) noticeable in the prologue, were equally as excel- 
lent, excited a wish to see Mrs, Saker in a piece more 
nearly approaching to modern comedy.—Sussex Daily Post, 
September 30th. 


Puayeours’ Tatx asour Mrs. Saxer.—The talk was 
that if any lady in the land, on account of her popularity, 
deserves this name, it is the fair lessee of The Alexandra, 
that her very appearance is always sure to delight the 
peoweriy Me 0: that good words from such lips are likely to 
move the labourer of Scotland Road alike with the fashion- 
able inmates of the boxes.—Daily Post, June 21st, 1884. 


Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 





All Letters to be addressed to 
Mr. 


HENRY 


A. JONES’S 


COMEDIETTAS, 
AN OLD MASTER.—5 Characters. 
HARMON Y.—4 Characters. 
A BED OF ROSES.—6 Characters. 


* Mr. H. A, Jones 


who is already known as a most successful author of one-act plays, has achieved another success 


in ‘A Bed of Roses,’ “It is just such plays as this that are so much required and so seldom ebtained. The days of absurd 
and extravagant farces are over ; people now want something more substantial by way of a lever de rideau, and a slight 
ret pee cleverly constructed, and with smart dialogue, exactly fulfils their requirements.’ —7he Queen. 

r. H. 


A. Jones, the writer of ‘A Bed ot Roses,’ is also 


the author of several other pretty little plays. In his last 


work Mr. Jones still shows the freshness and Paes | of treatment that have hitherto distinguished his work, and sets 
rr! 


forth a simple story surrounded by a charming framew 
” ‘Another play for the amateurs.”— The Theatre. 


redolent of purity and sweetness.” —Zhe Stage. 





For Terms, ApprEss Mr. HARRINGTON BAILY, 12, BuckINGHAM STREET, STRAND. 


Printed Cops at Mr. French's, 89, Strand. 
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Our Card Basket. 





Miss Alma Murray, 


PAULINE in ‘‘Called Back,” 
On Tour. 
4, Holbeck Road, Stockwell, S.W. 





Mrs. Bernard-Beere, 
Address— 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 





Miss Mary Anderson, 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 


Miss Ada Cavendish, 


All communications to her Manager, Mr. F. Charles, 
8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 








Miss Kate Santley. 


Letters should be addressed, 
ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Miss N. Bromley, 


Disengaged. 
Address, Clarence Lodge, Dulwich Road, Herne 
Hill; or, Mr. Harrington Baily. 








Miss Mulholland, 
DISENGAGED. 
Prima Opera Bouffe Artiste and Comedienne. 
Permanent address, 449 Strand, W.C. 





Miss Emma Chambers, 
Address, 
17, New Ormond Street, W.C. 


Miss Leighton, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, W. 


Miss Myra Holme, 


Address 10, Marlborough Crescent, Bedford Park, 
Chiswick, 


Miss Laura Villiers, 











Mr. Henry Irving; 


On Tour in America. 


Mr. J. L. Toole, 


On. Tour. 
Manager, Mr. George Loveday. 


Mr. Walter Speakman, 
As the “ Player King,” 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE, Every Evening. 














Mr. Charles Warner. 
Address, 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Mr. F. R. Benson, 


On Tour with own Company, as Hamlet, Romeo, 
Shylock, Alfred Evelyn, Claude Melnoitte, 
Dori¢ourt, Jack Absolute, &c. 
Permanent Address, 23, Young St., Kensington. 


Mr. Edward Terry, 


On Tour. 


Mr. J. Widdicombe, 
On Tour. 


Address en route, or 
44, Sloane Street, London. 


Mr. T. W. Robertson, 


Address, 10, Wellington Mansions, Park Road, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Mr. 


George Warde, 
Engaged by Henry E. Abbey, to support Miss 
Mary Anderson, LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Mr... Bassett Roe, 


Paolo Macari in ‘* Called Back.” 
Specially engaged by Mr. William Duck. 




















Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Répertoire Company. 


Mr. George Thorne, 


Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham. 
At Liberty for Christmas. 


‘* Silver King” Premier Provincial Company. 


Mr. & Mrs. R. Sweetman, 


Re-engaged by Wilson Barrett, Esq., as ELIAH 
CooMBE and TABITHA DURDEN, respectively. 
474th Performance. 








As “FEDORA.” 
On Tour. 
For address, see Daily Telegraph. 
Mrs. Bickerstaff, 
Disengaged. 


For First Old Woman. 
23, Paulton Square, King’s Road, Chelsea. 





Mr. & Mrs. F. M. Paget, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
until Christmas. 


57, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


(Dec. 1, 1884. 
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Our Card Basket—comtinued. 





Miss Eugenie Edwards. 


Principal Soprano, Chambermaid, Comedy, and 
Principal Burlesque. Disengaged. Town only. 
Address, Princess’s Theatre, W. 





Miss Fannie Leslie, 


Pantomime Season, Drury Lane Theatre. 


Miss Hilda Hilton. 


At liberty. 
Address, Mr. Harrington Baily, 
12, Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 





Mr. Harry Paulton, 


COMEDY THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


Mr. Perceval Clark, 


As IRASCIBLE F1zzLETON in ‘‘ N1TA’s First.” 
and Dr. GRIMSTONE in “ VICE VERSA.” 


OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Mr. Kenneth Lee, 


* Woman in White Tour.” 
Disengaged Dec 15. Town only. 
Old Men Characters or otherwise. 











Miss Helen Mathews. 


PRINCE’S THEATRE, COVENTRY ST., W. 
Every Evening. 





Miss Katie Ryan. 


Disengaged. Juvenile Lead and Light Comedy. 
151, Stanhope Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Agents, Messrs. Blackmore. 





Miss Maria Daly, 


As “ Miss Kilmore,” Impulse Tour, 


Address—Vyvyen House, Laurence Road, 
North Kensington 





Miss Annie Rose. 


[Engaged by Mrs. Langtry for] 
PRINCES THEATRE. 
All letters to 27, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 





Miss Bertha V. Dawes 


(MRS. DAWES). 


Permanent Address : 
Ollerbrook House, Fallowfield, Manchester. 





Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 


Lavies Instructed in the Bramatic Art. 


Permanent Address— 26, Croftdown Road, 
Highgate Rise, N.W. 





Miss Carlotta Leclercq, 


Professor of Elocution to Dramatic 
School of Art, 
Receives Private Pupils as usual. 
At liberty for Matinées, Drawing-room 
Recitations, &c. Address, 
Bedford House, Carlyle Square, Chelsea, S. W. 


Mr. Charles L. Carson. 


All letters to be addressed to the Office of Zhe 
Stage, Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn Passage, 
Strand, W.C. 





Mr. Harrington Baily, 


General Theatrical Business Manager. 
12, Buckingham St., Adelphi. Office hours, 11 to 3. 


Mr. J. H. Cobbe, 


MANAGER. 
Address: PRINCESS’S THEATRE, W. 


Mr. Thomas _ Burnside, 


Manager Sothern Comedy Company. 
On Tour. 
Permanent Address: 449, Strand, W.C. 











Mr. George Keogh, 


Third Season. 
Business Manager for Mrs. Langtry. 
Address, American Exchange, 449 Strand. 


Mr. R. Markby, 


Prepares Pupils for the Stage, and Undertakes 
the Stage Management of Amateur 
Performances. 

Letters to 43, Great Marlborough Street. 


The Neville Dramatic School, 


For Strictly Private Tuition, 


Patrons—H. Irvine, Esq., Dion Boucicautt, Esq. 
Witson Barrett, Esq., J. HovitincsHEeap, Eaq.. & 
Wynpuam, Esq., and H: Negvit.z, Esq. — Elocution 
taught, Public Performances. Pupils attaining efficiency 

d in obtaini Stamp for Prospectus. 














G. NEVILLE Olympic Theatre, or 5, Regents Park 
Terrace, N.W. 
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NOW READY. 


Imperial [6mo, Is. 


SOME FAMOUS HAMLETS: 


From Burbage to Fechter. 


By AUSTIN 


BRERETON: 





RICHARD BURBAGE. 
JOHN LOWIN. 
JOSEPH TAYLOR. 
THOMAS BETTERTON. 
DAVID GARRICK. 
JOHN-HENDERSON. 
GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 





“CONTENTS. 


THE-THREE KEMBLES. 
CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG. 
EDMUND’ KEAN. 

WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. 
JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH. 

CHARLES. JOHN KEAN. 

CHARLES ALBERT FECHTER. 


With an Appendix giving Extracts from the Criticisms on Hamlet by Goethe, Coleridge: 
Schlegel, Hazlitt, Utrici, &c. AYs 





Press Opinions: 


“Hamlets we have had in plenty, but of 
‘Famous Hamlets,’ from Shakspeare’s own day 
down to the present generation, as we learn from the 
excellent and very rtune ‘little book én this 
subjéct just issued. by Mr Austin: :Breretdn; there 
have-been-but fifteen.” — Zhe..Zimes, ; 

**Mr. Austin Brereton, in his just published 
and ‘vety alaable monograph, “Some Famous 
Hamlets, from Burbage fo Fechter,” has told us of 
the fantastic alterations which Garrick, in his old 

e, made in the grandest.of English tragedies. 
He thought the first act’too long, and divided it 
into “two.” He ‘entirely’ changed ‘the “scenes in 
whith the King and Laertes conspire to-kill 
Hamlet, so.as: to make Laertes’ character more es- 
timable, _He}left. the audience.in ignorance of 
Ophelia’s fate; and the Queen, insteail of being 
poisoned on the stagé, ‘was’ led from her throne, 
and was ‘ said to have. become insane:from:ai sense 
of ‘her*guilt.’- When Hamlet attacked the King 
in ‘the last scene, the latter drew. his sword, 
di himself, and-was killed-in the encounter. 
Finally, the Gravediggérs were wholly expunged 
from the play, Osric was as ruthlessly excised, 
and Laertes was provided with a “high falutin’ 
dying speech.” —G. A. Sava in The. Jilusteated 





“Mr. Austin Brereton’s~‘Some+ Famous 
Hamlets’ isa very pleasant volume. It has been 
compiled to meet the renewed interest in the play 
aroused by the very striking revival under Mr. 
Wilson Barrett at the co coh 0 and, 
tho all living tatives Hamlet are 
omni. there. is aie the book which bears 
upon some recent memorable performances of the 
part... Mn. Brereton: has. ransacked: diligently: all 
theatrical books, and his account ‘of the great 
Hamlets is very complete. He begins with Richard 
Burbage—the first performer of of Hamlet 
—and ends with the late Charles Albert Fechter. 
In each case Mr. Brereton has noted, so far as it 
can be discovered, the ‘business’ the dress, and 
the readings of each actor.”—-7he Graphic. 





**Mr. Austin Brereton’s little book, *Some 
Famous Hamlets,’ is not only issued at a par- 
ticularly opportune moment, but, is .in itself. of 
considerable interest. Mr. Brereton has some- 
thing to say of‘all the. best known Hamlets from 
Burbage to Fechter, and in addition to ‘the evident 
caré with which he has comipiled his facts te ii- 
pertst his informatiom in a pleasant form.* The 
ittle monograph should: prove ‘very popular just 
now.” —Society. 

‘* ¢ Some Famous Hamlets, from Burbage to 
Fechter’ is the title of a yery. interesting shilling 
book, admirably prepared by Mr. Austin Brereton, 
one of the best stage historians of our time. 
Besides a careful critical summary of the @is* 
tinguishing features of the embedimentof Hamlet 
by celebrated actors of the past, a. comprehensive 
record is given of the opinions of the most emi- 
nent exponents- of ‘the play. No Shakespearian 
student should neglect the ‘opportunity of acquir- 
ifig ‘this valuable arid well-arranged work, possess- 
ing ¢s' ape interegtyat the, present CO. aa 1 
Beare ARD in thé Birmghen Dosis Cae 

““In Mr. Brereton’s; researches we get some 
remarkably clear descriptions of the Hamlets whom 
he deems famous. His book has’ been compiled 
with.great and intelligent care, and, he,evidently 
possesses.a. complete knowledge of his subject.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


*Clest Voccasion ‘dé méntionner un’ livte 
extrémement curieux dont on s’occupé beaucoup 
en ce moment, et qui donner une esquisse des 14 
Hamlets’célébres de la scéne anglaise depuis 1580, 
avec les critiques de tous les temps et les vues des 

nd biographes étrangers, et une foule de détails 
e la plus haute utilité, du plus vif intérét et d’un 
enseignement précieux pour le -critiques et les 
acteurs. Celivre, intitulé Some Famous Hamlets, 
est du 4 la plume habile de M. Austin Brereton ; 
c’est 4 la fois un ouvrage remarquable au point de 
vue historique et critique, et un précieux vade 
mecum pour les artistes.” — L’Europe Artiste 
(Paris). 





Lonpon: DAVID BOGUE, 27, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NOW READY. ; 1885 ISSUE. ONE SHILLING. 
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William Archer, J. Ashby-Sterry, William Beatty-Kingston, E, L. Blanchard, Austin Brereton, 

F. C. Burnand, Samuel K. Cowan, M.A., H, Savile Clarke, Marie} Corelli, Joseph Hatton, Charles 

Hervey, Frank A. Marshall, Robert Reece, Chas. H. Ross, Clement Scott, J. Palgrave, Simpson, 
George R. Sims, J. Ashby Sterry, and Herbert Standing. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH EIGHT FULL PAGE PORTRAITS 
FAVOURITE , ACTRESSES 


SPECIALLY ENGRAVED FOR THIS NUMBER. 


Lonpon: DAVID BOGUE, 27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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UNDER THE CLOCK 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR PLAYGOERS. 











CONTAINS 


PORTRAITS OF DRAMATIC CELEBRITIES 
And ALL THE THEATRICAL NEWS of the WEEK. 


THE POLLOWENG PORTRAITS HAVE APIEARED = 





No. 

1. Miss Minnie Palmer. 6. Miss Lydia Thompson. pg ‘Mrs, Langt 

2. Miss Mary Anderson. 17. Mrs. Kendal. 32. Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
3. Miss Kate Vaughan. 18. Miss Myra Holme. 33. Miss Alice Atherton. 
4. Miss Florence St. John 19. Miss Ada Wilson. 34- Miss Mulholland. 

5. Miss pence yndon. 20. Miss Clara Graham, 35. Miss Sophie Eyre. 

6. Miss Lotta. 21. Mrs. Alfred Maddick. 36. Miss Maude Taylor. 
7. Miss | an Gilchrist. | 22. Miss Kate Munroe 37- Miss Lillian Russell. 
8. Miss Eastlake. 23. Madams 8 Rerah | Bernhardt. 38. Miss Fannie Leslie. 
9. Miss Julia Gwynne. 24. Miss Ada War 39. Mr. Frederick Leslie. 
10. Miss Violet Cameron. 25. Miss Kate Philips. 4°. Miss Grace Huntley. 
11. Miss Marie Litton. 26. Miss Ada Rehan. 41. Mrs. Conover. 

12. Miss Kate Santley. 27. Miss Winifred Emery. 42. Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
13. Miss Camille Dubois. 28. Miss Marion Terry. 43. Miss Maud Branscombe. 
14. Miss Ellen Terry. 29. Miss Kate Rorke. 44- Miss Mary Rorke. 

15. Mrs. Stirling. 30. Miss Carlotta Addison. 





Specimen Copy, post free, 24d. All back numbers kept in print. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—One Year (post free), 10s. 10d.; Six Months, 5s. 5¢. ; Three Months, 2s. 9d. 
; OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘* One of the brightest and wittiest of London theatrical papers. Su:cess to whom success is due.” —Marylebone Mercury. 


“Fully merits its motto, ‘ Without fear or favour.’ Remarkably well written and withal plain-spoken.”—Daylight, ° 
“* A smart little publication, and well deserves the success it is evidently attaining.”"—Norwich Argus. 


Lonpon: DAVID BOGUE, 27 Kinc Wittiam Srreet, Stranp, W.C. 








Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 





Children’s ............ 1/8 a Hemstitched. és 
SS ee 2/11 ZR | Ladies’ we... 5/6 28 
2 ROMER EI Sfah i. “Sahat ois. cceccncecacs i. 9 





ALL PURE FLAX. 


By Appointments : 
to the Queen and ** The Cambrics of ROBINSON and CLEAVER 
Crown Princess of have a world-wide fame.””—Queen. 
Germany. , 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. a 


Price One Shilling, or by post One Shilling and Twopence. | MR. STEDMAN'S MUSICAL AGENCY 


(Established as the Se a ater of all Musical Business, 
Professional and General), 
12, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W 








, 








THE 
4 To Concert-givers & Entrepreneurs generally. 
” M* STEDMAN begs to inform Managers of Operas, 
Projectors of ames ng Be ny wee of Institutions, 


Containing the Plots of One Hundred Popular 
Operas ; also a List of Operas and Composers ; 
the Dates of First Appearance of Singers. 


BY LOUIS ALEXANDER. 


Davip Bocoue, 27, King William Street, 
Strand, W.C. 











¢ is prepared to arran 

ry Paar or small parties of artists of all positions in 

profession. All details of management undertaken without 

the slightest trouble to those tavouring Mr. Stedman with 

their wishes. Terms upon “peed 1 

MoM" STEDMAN is E pact Op rovide SOLO VO- 
CALISTS, CHOIRS, and O. REHESTRAS for the 

performance of Oratorios, Cantatas, and Operettas 
M* STEDMAN'S CHOIR BOYS can always be 
engaged at short notice. 

M* STEDMAN will be happy to advise bis clients 

upon all fe 1 matters, | or other- 

















wise, euher b “letter or peocnaly b previous appoint- 
pen te rf Mey 12, Berners Street, nm, W. 











